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Created by Sénoco 
: ‘meet an industry need! 


The need was for an economical industrial thread carrier. SONOCO 
answered this need with a “job-engineered”, tapered base single head 
spool that would deliver free with uniform tension. 

However, low cost is only one of the many benefits. The unique design, 
coupled with rigid quality control in manufacture, results in depend- 
able performance for better packaging. These sturdy carriers protect 
both your reputation and your profits! 

And, with Sonoco single head spools, you can select from a wide range 
of research-developed surfaces. Barrels may be plain, ground, scored, 
and colored lacquer tips can be applied for identification. 


For nearly 60 years, Sonoco has supplied the industry with dependable, 
low cost paper carriers. Let this experience help you! 


CIMOCO 
J, Products for Textiles 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Main Office — HARTSVILLE, S.C. * MYSTIC, CONN. * AKRON, IND. * LOWELL, MASS. * PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. * LONGVIEW, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* LA PUENTE, CAL. * ATLANTA, GA. * GRANBY, QUEBEC * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO * MEXICO, D. F. 
1650 











e! Up-grade my material? 


Yes, it’s happening every day on the 
demonstration finishing range at Turbo 


You'll be excited, as other manufacturers have been, 
when you see your fabric after processing 
through the Turbo Electro-Finisher. 


The results are truly electrifying on acrylics, woolens 
and worsteds, alpacas, mohair, cashmere — 


new luxury luster, better hand, increased quality. 


An electrically-heated cylinder, faced with special grooves, 
separates and straightens the fibers, then polishes them 

to produce wonderful new fabric effects. Every inch of fabric is 
finished exactly alike. New silicone and chemical finishes 

are applied. The equipment is almost completely automatic. 

Let us process your fabrics on the demonstration set-up 

under actual mill conditions. You will see every step in the 


process, then you can be the judge. Call or write today. 


TURBO MACHINE COMPANY 
LANSDALE, PA. 


Southern Sales Representative: Parrott and Ballentine, Greenville, $. C. 


\ rr 
SRAM ii 


TURBO ELECTRO-FINISHER — TURBO SHEARER — TURBO WET APPLICATOR — 
for new luster, new fabric effects for heavy-duty and final shearing. for applying silicone and chemical finishes. 
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caprolan 


sounds a new note in nylon with these 
modern yarns for carpet and upholstery 


Whether you loop, crimp, coil or curl them, Caprolan heavy yarns are the 
progressive mill’s answer to the demands of modern styling. New textures in 
white white yarns which may be dyed to colors of striking depth and brilliance 
are the keys to lasting beauty and long wear in both carpet and upholstery. The 
strength of these outstanding nylon filament yarns, plus their much-wanted 
bloom characteristics are economy advantages a textile man finds hard to 
overlook. 

For more information, call or write us today about textured yarns of Caprolan. 


Fiber Sales & Service National Aniline Division 


*Trade Mark—Allied Chemical’s Polyamide Fiber 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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New Book Shows How 
to Cut Mill Costs 


Coming off the press this month is a new tool 
for mills who want to improve quality and reduce 
manufacturing costs. It is “MILL TEST PROCE- 
DURES,” a new 54-page handbook by quality con- 
trol authority, Norbert Lloyd Enrick. 


The new handbook presents more than 50 com- 
plete test methods. The tests, all useful in mill 
management, include purpose, sampling, evalua- 
tion of results and illustrative work sheets for use 
in the control of quality, waste and production 
from opening through spinning, yarn preparation, 
slashing, weaving and knitting. The book is based 
on material which appeared originally in MODERN 
TEXTILES as articles. 


The author, who is on the staff of the Institute 
for Textile Technology, is the author of two earlier 
books on quality control, “Quality Control Through 
Statistical Methods” and “Modern Mill Controls,” 
both published by MODERN TEXTILES. 


The new book is priced at $3.50 with discounts 
for orders of 15 or more. Orders are now being 
accepted by MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE, 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











Saco-Lowell Expands in South 

Saco-Lowell Shops’ board of directors has approved 
further steps in the firm’s long-range program to re- 
house and relocate its textile machinery operations in 
the South. These will include construction of and ad- 
ditional 25,000 square feet at the Sandford, N. C., 
plant, and a similar amount at the new Easley, S. C., 
plant. The company is continuing to secure govern- 
ment and other suitable work to make use of its 
skilled workers, no longer required for textile ma- 
chinery operations, in the Biddeford-Saco area and 
also to utilize its manufacturing space there. 


Transfer Yarn Patents 


The Du Pont Co. has acquired certain U. S. patents 
and patent applications of American Enka Corp. re- 
lating to textured yarn processes. Textured yarn, 
made by the processes involved in this transaction, is 
passed through an air jet to increase its bulk. The 
action was taken to remove possible patent conflicts. 
Du Pont has been licensing textile processors to make 
bulk or textured yarn under its trademark, ‘“‘Taslan”’. 
Enka’s similar licensing program will be discontinued. 


Tufted Textile Growth 


The tufted textile industry, since the formation of 
the Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association, has 
grown each year, according to Henry C. Ball, TTMA 
executive vice president. He said that from the pro- 
duction figures for the past six months it is believed 
the industry will continue its growth during 1958. Ball 
reported that the tufted textile field has kept the sup- 
pliers of syntheic fibers, spinners of gray goods and 
other suppliers of the industry far busier than their 
other customers during the past six months. He said 
the industry produced 56% of the broadloom carpet- 
ing made in 1957 and perhaps up to 70% in 1958. 
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Test samples of HEANIUM stock 
be furnished without charge. 


Address sample requests to Dept. 9 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC conP.*: 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 


Southern Representative: 


RALPH GOSSETT & CO. 2am “rsd SO. CAROLINA 


tnt: 





ROBERT CARROLL, 408 MC IVER sT., "GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


New England Representative: 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
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Safe operating temperature. V° i 
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New word in performance: Zefran 


zZefran 


Entirely new acrylic alloy fiber made exclusively by 

The Dow Chemical Company. Created to fill the market need 
for a practical luxury fiber. Characterized by /s04 and /ee/ 

of fine natural fiber. 2. Processes like a natural, performs 

like a synthetic. Most broadly wor4adb/e, blendable fiber 
known. (Limitless constructions and face finishes. ) Blended 
with wool, makes wool behave better than any lamb. With 
angora, seems like vicuna. Brings out best in cotton, opens a 
wide new world for rayon and silk. 3. Naturally white in color. 
+, Fabrics are durable, resilient and comfortable—they dry 
quickly, are permanently pleatable and retain fresh appearance 


for life. 5. Available in 2, 3 and 6 denier staple. 


Fabrics now being created by selected mills Zefran 


(for apparel only). For further information write 


The Dow Chemical Company, 
Textile Fibers Department, Williamsburg, Va. 


You can depend on <> 
© 
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of the World’s 


TEXTILE SHOWS 
you plan to attend 
IN OCTOBER 
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be sure to see. 


the NEWEST technological advance in 
the science of Physical Testing 


SCOTT “MODEL CRE” 
WORLD’S NEWEST TENSILE TESTER 


Scott Testers, Inc. now provides the Textile Industry of 
the World with an entirely new Constant-Rate-of-Extension 
tensile tester with such features as: 


1) Tremendous range of capacities from 0.05 Ibs. 
to 1,000 Ibs. 

2) Quick-change variable speed specimen extension 
unit. 

3) Variable speed elongation registration. 
Clamps and holders available for all shapes of 
samples. 
Visual verification for “time to break” in com- 
pliance with recent ISO and ASTM advanced 
thinking. 


See the new “Model CRE” in operation at: 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION TEXTILE MACHINERY 
BOOTH NO. 401 EXHIBITION 
BOOTH NO. 1304 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


70 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 


Sales Rep. for Ala., Ga., Ky., Sales Rep. for Canada, 
 <. - Tenn.. Vo. ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO. LTD. 
SCOTT TESTERS (Southern), Inc. 1475 Mountain St. 
P. O. Box 834 Montreal, Quebec 
ke oh S. C. 100 Dixie Plaza 
Port Credit, Ontario 


REPRESENTATIVES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








1957 Tire Cord Output 

Production of man-made fiber tire cord and tire 
cord fabric in 1957 totaled 388,214,000 pounds, one 
per cent below output in 1956 and 15% below the 
1955 level, according to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Total output of all types of tire cord and tire 
fabric came to 437,546,000 pounds in 1957, 3% below 
the 1956 level and 17% below the 1955 production. 

Nylon tire cord and tire cord fabric, at 84,451,000 
pounds, represented 22% of the 1957 total (excluding 
chafer fabrics). In 1956 and 1955 such output repre- 
sented 16 and 11% of the respective totals. 

While nylon has shown major increases in these 
years, rayon is still the major fiber used in the man- 
ufacture of this product. The 1957 output of rayon 
tire cord and tire cord fabric was 303,763,000 pounds, 
compared with 332,662,000 pounds in 1956 and 
406,807,000 pounds in 1955. Cotton chafer fabric pro- 
duction in 1957 was 33,006,000 pounds, or 19% below 
the 1956 level. 


New Binder Fiber 


A new low-melting thermoplastic binder for non- 
woven fabrics has been developed by the Du Pont 
Textile Fibers Department. Known as Dacron poly- 
ester fiber-binder, the new product will be manufac- 
tured as an undrawn, uncrimped Dacron staple with 
an average denier per filament of about 8 to 10, and 
available in a cut length of 1% inches. The new prod- 
uct is said to present the opportunity of making 
nonwoven fabrics of 100% Du Pont Dacron, thus 
offering the advantages of the fiber’s dimensional 
stability, heat resistance and electrical properties. 
For further information write the editors. 


Rayon Wash-and-Wear 

Successful application of a wash-and-wear process 
on rayon garments was exhibited by Courtaulds 
(Alabama) Inc., at the American Home Economics 
Convention in Philadelphia in June. All the wash- 
and-wear garments were of 100% Coloray, the solu- 
tion-dyed rayon fiber manufactured by Courtaulds. 
No touch-up ironing was said to be required after the 
garments were put through the complete automatic 
washing and drying cycle. If the spin cycle is omitted 
the garments also will drip-dry. 


Polyvinyl Alcohol Fibers 

Air Reduction Co., which has acquired U. S. A. 
rights to the vinylon fiber process of the Japanese 
firm, Kurashiki Co., plans to license this fiber proc- 
ess. Current building plans of Air Reduction do not 
extend beyond the construction of a $20,000,000 poly- 
vinyl alcohol resin plant at Calvert City, Ky., and a 
pilot plant in connection with it, a company spokes- 
man disclosed. In Japan, six fiber producers, includ- 
ing Kurashiki, are listed as making polyvinyl alcohol 
fiber, which has the generic name there of vinylon. 


Cotton Fiber Standards 

The American Standards Association has an- 
nounced that the following eight standards of the 
American Society for Testing Materials covering cot- 
ton fibers have been approved as American Stand- 
ards: American Standard L14.92-1957, sampling cot- 
ton fibers for testing; L14.95-1957, cross-sectional 
characteristics of cotton fibers; L14.96-1957, strength 
of cotton fibers (flat bundle method); L14.97-1957, 
number of neps in cotton fibers; L14.98-1957, length 
of cotton fibers by Fibrograph; L14.99-1957, fineness 
of cotton fibers by Micronaire; L14.100-1957, deter- 
mining the specific area and immaturity ratio of cotton 
fibers (Arealometer Method); and L14.101-1957; 
maturity of cotton fibers (Polarized-Light Method). 
Copies of the standards are available at 30 cents each 
from American Standards Association, 70 E. 45th St., 
New York, N.Y. 
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AHCO Softeners 


AIDS TO BETTER FINISHING — 
especially for synthetics 





PMMA est abe Bet 


NON-IONICS 


SYNTHRAVON® P A new, easy-to-use polyethylene softener. Water-miscible 
liquid. 
SYNTHRAVON A Sewing aid, knitting lubricant and anti-static agent. 
AHCOVEL® NC Of particular interest for nylon post-setting operations. 


ANIONICS 


AHCOVEL 131 Formulated especially for use in resin finishes. 


AHCOVEL 346 ‘Facilitates knitting and winding operations; 
imparts durable softness. 


AHCOVEL R Sets the standard for soil resistant sof- 
teners for wool, viscose rayon and wool/ 
viscose blends. 


CATIONICS 


AHCOVEL F-_ Velvety softness, lubricity and drape 
on practically all types of fibers. AHCOVEL P 


AHCOVEL E_ Preferred for tightly twisted yarns or Economical; easy to use. Available as 
close weaves. a pourable paste, or in concentrated 


SYNTHRAVON SL Sewing lubricant; finish for nylon tri- form. 


cot fabrics. A pourable paste. 
AHCOVEL T 
An excellent softener and antistatic 
agent for hydrophobic fibers. Pourable, 
fast dissolving paste. 


AHCOVEL X57 
IF YOU PROCESS SYNTHETICS — or 
any fabric — there’s an Ahco softener 
tailored to solve your finishing problem. 
Call in an Ahco representative for some 
valuable assistance — now! 


A truly universal, highly substantive sof- 
tener for all fibers. Available as a fast 
dissolving fluid paste or as a highly 
concentrated soft wax. 


AHCOVEL G 


Especially recommended for tightly 


twisted yarns or closely woven fabrics. 


PRODUCTS A wonderful finish for acetate rayons. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 
ESTABLISHED 1815 
ARNOLD,HOFFMAN & CO. INCORPORATED 
55 Canal Street Providence, Rhode Island 


AHCO® 111 


For plush fabrics, tricot, knit goods. 
Anti-static agent and softener. 


A subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited ® London, England 
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No. 7 in @ series—how your 
Du Pont salesman is backed by 
many sales-building activities 
including Fiber Research, 
Technical Service, Fabric Devel- 
opment and Merchandising. 








This Du Pont technician helped 
for finishing nylon 


At left, Ralph MacIntyre, President of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Inc., 
is seen talking with “Dutch” Sturtevant, Du Pont Technical Service 
representative. They’re discussing a new and interesting method of finish- 
ing nylon tricot. It’s a technique that may have far-reaching effects. 

Developed in Du Pont’s Chestnut Run Textile Research Laboratory 
(and made available to the tricot and lingerie industries), the process 
utilizes the familiar Schreiner calendering machine. Pressure and tem- 
perature adjustments are key factors. 

“Dutch” played an important role in the development of this new 
finishing technique. He was well equipped to do so. Like many of his co- 
workers in Du Pont’s group of 125 Technical Service men, he has a back- 
ground of experience that includes intimate knowledge of specific jobs 


FROM RAW FPIBERS '0 RETAIL SALES... 








find a new technique 
tricot... 


within the textile industry ... the actual operation of mill machinery, 
for example. 

This is the kind of “‘working know-how” that qualifies these Tech Serv- 
ice men to assist the industry by providing real, down-to-earth help on 
the processing, dyeing, finishing and use of our fibers. It’s the type of 
assistance that the industry has found helpful whenever intricate tech- 
nical problems arise. 

Du Pont has always believed that the market for its fibers can best be 
increased by providing useful assistance to all levels of the textile industry. 
It’s through your Du Pont salesman that you, as a customer, have ready 
access to a range of technical and merchandising information unique in 
the textile industry. 


Product and Process 
Notes from Du Pont 


Calendering Nylon Tricot—A new process 
for finishing nylon tricot, known as 
Schreiner calendering, increases cover- 
ing power of tricot twofold, reduces 
“‘see-through’’ and eliminates extra fab- 
ric weight. A single layer of calendered 
tricot equals two in garments requiring 
double fabric shadow paneling. Heavy- 
knit construction used for opaque outer- 
wear can be reduced substantially in 
weight, while retaining excellent cover- 
ing power. 

The operation consists of passing nylon 
tricot fabric through an engraved 
Schreiner calender at carefully controlled 
temperatures and pressures. Now, thin, 
lightweight fabrics can be produced witha 
high degree of opacity, air porosity and 
good bursting strength. A more effective 
print basecan be obtained. Increased cover 
and the improved smoothness of calen- 
dered tricot permit a clear definition of 
printed patterns, allow good color register 
and offer more opaque backgrounds. 

Detailed information about Schreiner 
calendering is contained in Technical In- 
formation Bulletin N-95. If you’d like a 
copy, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Sec. F., Room 5520, Nemours 
Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
Four New Color-Sealed Acetate Shades 
have been developed primarily for the 
Fall 1958 dresswear market. These are: 
Empire Green, Ming Green, Sultan Red 
and Amberglow. 

In addition, a distinct new line of col- 
ors has been assembled for the home dec- 
oration and furnishings field. Color cards, 
fabric color blankets and yarn samples 
are available through your local Du Pont 
Regional Sales Office. 

Du Pont’s No. 7 Thick and Thin Rayons, 
formerly produced only in deniers from 
100 through 450, are now available in 
heavier deniers to permit broader ap- 
plication in home-furnishings end uses. 
These yarns, for example, in 900, 1800, 
and 2700 deniers, will impart completely 
new styling effects to drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics. 

Technical Information Bulletins — These 
Bulletins contain detailed, practical in- 
formation on Du Pont product and proc- 
ess developments. They cover fiber prop- 
erties, mill processing, dyeing, finishing 
and fabrication. Refer to your copies fre- 
quently; they can save you time and 
money. To be sure you have all the Bul- 
letins you need —check your Du Pont sales- 
man or Technical Service representative. 


DUPONT BUILDS PROFITS FOR YOU 












































Here are some actual carefully kept mill records — same mill — same 





styles. All equipment modern. 





Cocker A leading A leading 
9 Cylinder American Foreign 
Slasher Hot Air Hot Air 
Dryer Dryer 
Power Cost/M yds. $ .066 $ .409 $ .415 
Steam Cost/M yds. 933 1.845 1.094 
Total Cost/M yds. $ .999 $2.254 $1.509 


Cost Disadvantage $ 0 $1.255 $ .510 




















WEAVE ROOM EFFICIENCY 


The efficiency of Cocker beams in the weave room was slightly above 








that of hot air dryers. 








FINISHED CLOTH QUALITY 


Cocker finished cloth quality was equal in all respects to that produced 





by any other slasher. 








100 tooth 34” pitch double sprocket and chain insure lowest maintenance 











expense. 





Let us give you full information on Cocker Slashers. 











In Canada and New England: 
Contact W. S. Clark 
Montreal, Canada 

Melrose 1-3751 








Plant and Offices at Ranlo, N. C. (Mailing address, Gastonia, N. C.) 


| Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N.C: 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


See it at Sections 836 and 837 Southern Textile Exposition 
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THE MAN-FROM-MARS DISCOVERS THE WONDERS OF THE EARTH 


T 
S 


— 








“You earth people are an inferior race,” says the Man-from-Mars, newly arrived. “Your 
planes are obsolete, your science is kid-stuff. 

“But Flaikona ...ah, that’s something different! Our Mars-made flake fabrics are all spun 
flakes ... they’re coarse and bulky. Flaikona produces a flake fabric as light as a sheer! 

“Mars-made flake effects pull out like poodle hair in summer... Flaikona flake stays put, 


even after washing and wear! Take me to your leader... Bemberg!” 


What the Man-from-Mars didn't know: Bemberg, and only Bemberg 
in this wide, wide world, produces a continuous filament flake .. . y) 
wonderfully light, amazingly serviceable calls it Flaikona. All the 

rest...the spun flakes ... are exactly like the “Mars-made” variety 


Call LExington 2-3520...and get the whole, wonderful, cosmic story! 


FLAIKONA” IS AMERICAN BEMBERG'S REGISTERED TRADE MARK FOR CUPRAMMONIUM RAYON YARN 


AMERICAN BEMBERG - Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. - Plant: Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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To eliminate redyeing of tightly 

folded or rolled hosiery, use 

NEUTROL. It penetrates...levels...retards 
. +. guarantees perfect color control 
unions and even dyeing. With 
NEUTROL voids, streaks and off 
shades are a thing of the past. 

For complete information on NEUTROL, 


call or write to Fancourt today. 














< . 
“ 
/ W. F. FANCOURT CO. 
518 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—846 S. MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, N. C. 
CANADIAN OFFICE—CHEMTEX PRODUCTS, LTD. 
49 DENSLEY AVE., TORONTO 15, ONT. 
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FOSTER TAKEUP WINDERS 


For Melt-Spun, Wet-Spun and Dry-Spun Synthetic Fibre Yarns 


Model 403 
for Melt-Spun Yarns 





Long Experience in the Field 


We have had long experience in the design and manufacture of takeup winders for melt-spun, wet-spun and dry- 
spun synthetic fibre yarns. We have made and are now making machines of this type for leading producers of 
synthetic fibres. We illustrate herewith the two types of machines and describe briefly how they operate. 


MODEL 403 

For continuous winding of synthetic melt-spun yarns direct from spinneret 
at speeds up to 6000 ft. per minute. Yarn (15 to 1200 drawn denier) travels 
from spinneret down through heated chimney over finish rolls, with ceramic 
guides under each to maintain proper arc of contact, to a series of Godet feed 
rolls, delivering the yarn to a reciprocating traverse guide (actuated by inde- 
pendently driven traverse cam) and to the package core, which is driven by a 
chrome plated steel roll. Pressure of package on roll automatically adjusted 
as its weight increases. One 514” traverse package, two 314” traverse packages, 
or four 1” traverse packages per holder. Drive roll shaft and feed rolls driven 
by separate synchronous motors. Ribbon wind is eliminated. 16” gauge, 56 
spindles with 2 independent drives (28 spindles each). 


TENSIOMATIC WINDER 


For continuous winding of wet-spun or dry-spun synthetic yarns direct from 
spinneret to 6” traverse packages (1 or 2 packages per position) or to 10” 
traverse packages weighing up to 30 lbs. Speeds up to 450 feet per minute. 
Precise wind machine. As package builds up and yarn speed increases, speed 
of motor is automatically and proportionately decreased by means of dancer 
rolls and an electronic control device. 


Our Engineers Will Work With You 


If you are developing a new synthetic fibre, it will pay you to consult our 
for Wet-Spun and Dry-Spun Yarns engineers regarding your winding requirements. They are familiar with your 
problems and can custom design a machine to your requirements. 





Tensiomatic Winder 











FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


A Yarn Winder for Every Purpose 


Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Southern Office — Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. * Canadian Representative — Ross White- 
head & Co., Ltd., 1475 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. and 100 Dixie Plaza, Port Credit, Ontario 
European Representative — Muschamp Textile Machinery Ltd., Keb Lane Bardsley, Oldham, Eng. 
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DISSOLVING 
WOOD CELLULOSE 


** Acetacell”’ ‘* Novocell’’ 


 Plasticell’’ ** Filmcell’’ 


** Tenacell’ 


For the manufacture of Rayon and Acetate Textile Yarns, 
High Tenacity Tire Cords, Staple Fibres, Transparent Films, 


Plastics and other cellulose derivatives. 


Quality — Uniformity — Reliability 


RIORDON 


SALES CORPORATION’ LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
AND 
NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


SUN LIFE BUILDING 


220 EAST 42nd ST. 
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H, tor longer TWISTER Life 
and greafer Profits.... 





WHITIN “sp ame rey 


Whitin Pacemaker* Twisters lead all others by Laminated Bakelite gears inter-meshed with metallic gears 
in head end reduce noise level. 


Delivery roll mounted on grease-packed ball bearings. 


making greater profits for their users over a far longer 


period of time. This outstanding Whitin Twister for cotton Meliss deneit: ania See ton. acl online. 


and spun synthetics is setting records for production, Steel pulleys and through shafts mounted on antifriction 
uniformity of twist and lowest operating and mainten- bearings reduce maintenance costs. 
Antifriction tape tension pulleys. 


ance costs. Advanced in design and sturdily built, the : 
Stationary support rods for ring rails mounted back of 


machine is designed mechanically to run at speeds far ' : wrrane 
spindle rail to reduce yarn contamination. 


beyond fiber and traveler speed limitations. The follow- Stationary separators mounted on spindle rails extending 

through slotted ring rails reduce possibility of end break- 

age at adjoining spindle positions. 

® Minimum angulation of yarn path — delivery roll posi- Hexagonal steel cross shafts mounted on ball bearings — 
tion relative to balloon guide permits nearly vertical path Broached holes in lifting arms and spring counterweighted 
of yarn in twisting zone. ring rails assure maintenance of yarn wind accuracy on 

® Gear train in head end mounted on antifriction bearings. bobbins. 


ing features are available: 


For complete information, ask your Whitin 
representative — or write direct to us. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Trade Mark 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. ¢ GREENSBORO, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. ¢ SPARTANBURG, S.C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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How Modern Mills 
Improve Slashing Operations 


Time after time, mills around the country report TEN-O-FILM offers several additional features 
greatly improved slashing operations with including unequalled clarity of film, economy in 
TEN-O-FILM starches. Compatible with most desizing and dyeing. 

adjuncts and available in a wide range of fluidities, 
eee users praise its many unique oper- 
ating advantages. 

TEN-O_FILM is ready to use after cooking Our technical as gp a se wide a ae 
thirty minutes. Many mills find need for less ee nee ab ay ee VEREED SPE 
plasticizer than with conventional starches. The to the varied needs of many textile applications. The 
stability of TEN-O-FILM keeps size usable production advantages and process improvements 
despite prolonged heating and cooling. Size made achieved by TEN-O-FILM can be fitted to your needs by 
with TEN-O-FILM does not congeal or “skin consulting our textile technicians. Contact our nearest 
Senn noes 6 eit 1 sales office or write direct. 
can eld for reasonable shutdown perio 
without gelation. 


® 
EN () rl LM Other fine products for the Textile industry: EAGLE® +» FOXHEAD® 
ee eB CLARO” + GLOBE” starches + GLOBE” and EXCELLO” dextrines 
starches 


‘>: CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY - 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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FINEST 
Flat Steel Heddles 


Since 1897 
from 


Stehedco 


Preferred by ninety-nine 

out of a hundred mills 

for longer, trouble-free 
production. 


Ever since flat steel heddles were first introduced 
to America by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., the highest 
standards of quality have been maintained. You 
can depend on STEHEDCO. 

Stehedco has always been first to introduce 
the newest improvements, and there are 
Stehedco flat steel heddles of every type for 
every kind of weaving. They are expertly made 
of finest quality steel, highly polished to handle 
your most delicate yarns or heaviest fabric. 

Make your next order for Stehedco Qual- 
ity heddles. 


Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, 
Canada—Lawrence, Mass.—Greensboro, 
N.C.—Atlanta, Ga.—Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas—Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 











Poor cotton giving you trouble? 
Dust and fly a problem? 


NEW SACO-LOWELL 


 Abutomatte 
CLEANING UNIT 


FOR ALL NO. TI 
DUST & WASTE [aay 
EXTRACTORS P| 


CONDENSING 
SCREEN 


"SROMNS 
* Offers 30% (approx.) increase in 
cleaning efficiency of No. 11 Dust 


and Waste Extractors. 





WEIGHTED 
| SS OMPRESSIO 
% No extra beating of the stock — | » y Rolls 


no increase in fibre breakage or 
neps = | CONDUIT TO FAN 


‘NO. 11 FAN CONVEYING 
DUST AND WASTE-LADEN 
AIR TO AIR FILTER 


OUTLET 





This view shows the passage of stock and droppings through 
the No. 11 Desk and Waste Extractor. All droppings are 
automatically carried away. Stock movement is indicated by 
solid lines; droppings by broken line. 


Here is one of the low cost answers to help in proper cleaning of the poor 1957 cotton 
crop. This new Cleaning Unit is completely automatic, waste never has to be removed 
manually, does not require extra labor to operate. Mill tests show that the quantity 
of trash removed by this NEW CLEANING UNIT is equal approximately to 1/3rd of 
the amount of waste removed by any efficient unit in the opening line. Waste taken 
out includes motes, stem, leaf, boll and seed fragments. Is installed easily and inex- 
pensively, assures cleaner stock that results in higher quality yarn. 


Contact your nearest Saco-Lowell Sales Office for complete information. 


SACOU-LOWELL SHOPS 


Se ae i Ge wee ES ey BOSTON 1C MASS 
Shops of BIODEFORD & SACO, MAINE; SANFORD,N.C.; EASLEY, S.C. Soles Offices: CHARLOTTE GREENSBORO GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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COURTAULDS 


COLORAY 


TO COLOR FABRIC OF ORLON* with radiant results and no dyeing at all, you need Courtaulds’ solution-dyed color 
fiber Coloray. A soft-spun rayon that contains color of remarkable depth and glow, with topnotch fastness for wash- 
and-wear. The most wonderful color for Orlon or any fiber, man-made or natural! And it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to blend with Coloray. Results are remarkable. Because Coloray gives the blend a lovelier look and softer hand, 
helps control static, adds absorbency. To make a better fabric, color it the best way. Blend with Coloray! 


DuPont's acrylic fiber 


COURTAULDS 


Solution-dyed rayon fiber with Captive Color...''Can't Escape!'’ 


For further information on new fabric development and Coloray blends now available, write 


COURTAULDS (ALABAMA) INC., first name in man-made fiber, first name in solution-dyeing, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20 + Greensboro, N.C. « LeMoyne Plant, Mobile, Alabams 
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Garments courtesy of Browning King, Incorporated, Boston, Mass. 


Yow ll weave these better and 


at lower cost with U N | FE | L 


Many mills are proving it every 
day.* Cotton, spun and filament syn- 
thetics, textured and novelty yarns— 
all weave better with Unifil. 

Unifil is a unique system of filling 
preparation — you get all the advan- 
tages of ‘“‘weaving from a cone!” A 
Unifil-equipped loom winds, weaves 
and strips its own quills — all auto- 


matically in a continuous cycle! The 
result — clean, uniform quills — un- 
touched by human hands — are 
wound from the same supply package. 

And Unifil is versatile. You can 
make rapid fabric change-overs. 
You’re always ready to meet product 
demand — fast! Contact your Uni- 
versal Sales Engineer — he'll give 





you the full story of this quality- 
improving, cost-saving machine. 





* Amerotron, Burlington Industries, Can- 
non Mills, Cone Mills, Dover Mill Group, 
Ponemah Mills, Riegel Textile, Starr 
Mills, J. P. Stevens, United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, Woodside Mills. 
(This is only a partial list.) 





<B> UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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Facts about COTRON 


COTRON fabrics offer these important selling advantages: 


* Richer Lustre * Improved Light Fastness * Better Drape 
¢ Whiter Goods + Brighter Colors * More Luxurious Hand 
* Better Definition of Print Pattern * More Even Appearance 


These are some of the many important advantages consumers everywhere are learning 
about COTRON, the new cotton-rayon blend. The American Viscose Corporation has 
embarked on a thorough promotion program that’s bringing honest-to-goodness results 
—big 4-color double-spread national magazine ads, trade ads, complete department and 
specialty store promotions, window and in-store displays, dealer mat ads, statement 
inserts—the whole works! 

Yes, people everywhere are getting to know about COTRON—and already they’re 


asking for goods tagged with the COTRON tag. 


Get your share of the ever-increasing demand for COTRON— investigate COTRON now! 


In wash and wear, resinated COTRON compared to resinated 
all-cotton fabrics shows 


e Greater strength after repeated laundering 








e Marked improvement in strength retention after 





repeated laundering with chlorine bleach 








a a eae 


The Technical & Textile Service Department hand at all times to assist finishers with their 
of the American Viscose Corporation is COTRON applications. 

pleased to make available to finishers every- 

where its vast store of information, experi- * 


ence and know-how regarding COTRON. A en oF 
ore) Acoli] ale 


I \ Toxo} 


rayon 


competent technical representative is at 


! 
! 
I 
I 
i 
I 
L 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. val ae am aeaneinia ma 
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When your synthetic fibre yarns are Franklin Dyed, it sets them 
apart both in your mill and in your market. Users of Franklin 
Dyed yarns know that they run well in the mill, because of proper 
conditioning and proper winding; that the even dyeing reduces 
shutdowns and seconds (the Franklin spring package is the 
reason). 


The even dyeing and thorough penetration of color also put the 
stamp of quality on your fabrics — enable you to ask your price 
with confidence. 


Your customers know that Franklin Dyed yarns are superior. 
So use these yarns and “tell the world” about it. 


SJB 


A MARK OF mammal ‘ 


ON SYNTHETIC FIBRE YARNS} | 


WE DYE 
Hi-Bulk Orlon* 


yarns 
Orlon tow 
Acrilan 
Dacron is 
Ban-Lon® 
Helanca 
Spun ‘nylon 
Spun rayon 


Blends 


y 2 ‘4 + were « 
, a Re eee 
Cotton : “Fa ona a 


Wool 
Worsted 


All except Orlon 
tow are dyed on 
Franklinspring 
packages — the 
“secret” of uni- 
form penetration 
and uniform 
shades. 


A DIVISION OF INDIAN HEAD MILLS 
Yarn Merchants and Largest Package Dyers in the World 


Providence * Philadelphia * Greenville * Chattanooga * 
Fingerville, S. C. 


*Trademark for Dupont's acrylic fibre **Trademark for Dupont’s polyester fibre New York office—111 W. 40th St 
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Stop this disgraceful practice now! 


After years of arduous effort entailing pains- 
taking development work and expensive pro- 
motion, nylon, in the past few years, has firmly 
established itself as a material for carpets. Now, 
we are sorry to report, nylon’s dearly won posi- 
tion in this important market is threatened 
with ruin. 

Impelled by the prevailing madness of price 
competition, a distressingly large number of 
carpet manufacturers large and small have 
stooped to using waste nylon, including gar- 
netts, in carpets foisted upon an unsuspecting 
and unprotected public on the strength of the 
magic word “nylon”. 

Carpets containing nylon waste do not per- 
form as well as carpets made with first quality 
nylon staple fiber designed for this end use. 
For one thing, much of the waste is undrawn 
nylon. Thus it is unfinished nylon; it does not 
have the properties of finished nylon. It dyes 
differently; in carpet pile it soon reveals lack 
of resiliency and crush resistance. It is plainly 
inferior material for carpets. 


All Man-Made Fibers Will Suffer 

The situation which has thus developed is 
nothing short of disgraceful. It threatens to in- 
flict irretrievable harm on nylon and other 
man-made fibers used in carpets. For if nylon, 
because of the widespread use of nylon waste 
in carpet yarns, loses the respect of consumers 
(and customer complaints are already coming 
in) the taint will spread to other man-made 
fibers in this end use. 

One of the saddest aspects of this situation is 
that it is not confined to a few obscure and un- 
important producers of low-end “promotional” 
carpet fabrics. On the contrary, it is a bitter 
fact that many of the best-known and highly 
regarded carpet mills in the United States have 
been using nylon waste in their highest priced 
and better priced lines. 

How depressing it is to think that carpet pro- 
ducers should so readily fall into the trap of 
using shoddy materials just to be able to cut 
their prices in a destructive competition to see 
who can produce the poorest carpet at the low- 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 


est price! How depressing to think that they 
should be so willing to try to fool consumers by 
thus unfairly taking advantage of the high- 
consumer regard for nylon! 

But even if the carpet manufacturers care 
nothing for their reputations and are willing to 
do business without regard to the future, the 
man-made fiber producing industry should have 
a different viewpoint. What is needed is a 
strictly enforced program of minimum stand- 
ards for nylon in carpets. Only such a program 
can bring to an end the use of waste nylon. 


Joint Action Is Needed 

Already one courageous nylon producer has 
gone forcibly on record as opposing the use of 
nylon waste and garnetts in carpets (including 
so called “virgin” nylon “fiber stock”). The 
forthright stand of this producer is to be highly 
commended. But one producer alone cannot 
check an industry-wide evil. Only joint action 
by all makers of carpet nylon to set standards, 
in cooperation with carpet manufacturers, will 
end once and for all the use of nylon waste in 
floor coverings. As a beginning, the major pro- 
ducers of nylon should consider stopping the 
sale of their nylon waste. Such a decision might 
lose them a few dollars of income now, but in 
the long run it will result in increased sales of 
first quality nylon in the important carpet 
market. 

There is no time to lose. What is at stake— 
not only for nylon but all man-made fibers—is 
a market today consuming 250 million pounds 
of fibers a year, and with a much vaster un- 
tapped potential. What is at stake is the repu- 
tation not only of nylon but of the fiber pro- 
ducers who have spent millions advertising to 
consumers that nylon makes good, long-wearing 
carpets. What is at stake is the good opinion of 
American consumers, their faith in man-made 
fibers. 


(iuped 








OUTLOOK 


in textile marketing 


By the Editors 


Flow of new products widens textile’s horizons 


Never underestimate the resourcefulness of the 
textile industry. Despite the recession and the 
summer heat, the industry continues to provide 
no end of new things. 

And the variety and ingenuity of these new 
products, their radical departure from older tex- 
tile materials, demonstrates, as nothing else does, 
the fluidity, the restless dynamism of textiles. 
These new developments show the industry’s rap- 
idly changing character under the many-sided im- 
pact of modern technology. A glance at some of 
the most recent and representative of these new 
developments shows how fast and how far textiles 
is moving away from older ways of making 
things. 

For example, Celanese has developed a new 
series of polyolefin resins especially designed for 
sustained stress and load bearing. 

Expected end uses include monofilaments for 
rope and outdoor furniture covering. (Next 
month’s MTM will reveal more details of this 
development.) 

Meanwhile, polypropylene ropes have been in- 
troduced commercially by a large manufacturer. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. says polypropylene rope 
is stronger, longer wearing, more heat resistant 
and less slippery than polyethylene rope. It re- 
tains polyethylene’s chemical and rot resistance, 
floating quality and low stretch. 

Thus we see, as an example of the rapidity of 
change in today’s textiles, that polyethylene is 
hardly introduced as a material for rope than 
it is challenged by a still newer chemical fiber, 
polypropylene. 

Another example of change in textiles under 
the impact of new materials is the increased pro- 
duction of aprons and tablecloths of paper fabrics. 

Made of paper layers reinforced by rayon scrim, 
Scott Paper Co.’s “Dura-Weve” was introduced 
only recently. Now one fabricator, Allendale, Inc., 
which only a few months ago brought out aprons 
and tablecloths of the paper fabric, has con- 
structed a new plant in South Carolina to 
handle increased orders. Allendale, primarily a 
maker of women’s robes and dusters, likes its 
new venture so well that it is planning to bring 
out curtains, baby bibs and bow ties of the Scott 
paper fabric. 
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Nonwoven textile fabrics are finding new end 
uses, too. 

Among the latest and appropriately seasonal are 
golf towels, those little hand towels golfers like 
to carry with them on their pilgrimage from 
green to green. Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Milltown, 
N. J., has found demand brisk for its 14” by 24” 
towels made of an absorbent rayon nonwoven 
material. 

Thunderbird Country Club in Palm Springs, 
Calif. recently reordered 20,000 of the nonwoven 
towels which are thrown away after use, thus 
abolishing high laundering costs as well as losses 
from golfers who are prone to carry off re-usable 
cloth towels. Public courses are offering the non- 
woven towels at ten cents each. Many private 
courses, like Thunderbird, are supplying them as 
a free service to members. 

Among yarns, too, there are vital new develop- 
ments. 

In the fast-moving and exciting field of metal- 
lics, Metlon has introduced a Mylar-based yarn 
with sharply increased resistance to light fading. 
Tradenamed “Ultra-Vat”, the new yarn has shown 
no appreciable fading after 300 hours in the Fade- 
ometer. Metlon feels this property will make the 
yarn of special value in automotive and outdoor 
furniture uses. The yarn is also unusually resistant 
to bleaching, mercerizing, vat dyeing and sanfor- 
izing. 

All-Mylar yarns are being used in draperies to 
provide panels of transparency. 

Best-known in textiles as a base for metallic 
yarns, the Du Pont polyester film is now being 
used by itself in drapery cloths woven by Forster 
Textile Mills, Chicago. The Mylar film is cut into 
extremely narrow strips and woven into the 
fabric in bands one-inch wide alternating with two- 
inch bands of ordinary yarns. The bands of fully 
transparent Mylar provide light and sparkle when 
the drapery is hung on a window. 

The cause of washable woolens is receiving help 
from an acrylic fiber. 

Blends of wool and Dynel, Union Carbide’s 
fiber, are said to have less than 2% shrinkage when 
laundered in hot water. The fabrics of 30% Dynel 
and 70% wool are stabilized against laundering 
shrinkage by heat-setting the Dynel in the blend. 
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More than 50 years ago, a French- 
Canadian boy got his first job in 
a Woonsocket spinning mill. 
Through decades of the hardest 
kind of hard work, he has built an 
outstanding sales yarn business 
with two tight and tidy spinning 
plants humming with orders. 


The hard, 


rewarding 


climb of O. J. Caron 


By Jerome Campbell 


Is THE pleasant little town of Rochelle in the green 
flat farmlands of northern Illinois there is a man 
who has done well in the textile industry. At 72, still 
vigorous and active in the business he built, he can 
sit in his comfortable study in his home a few miles 
out from Rochelle and look out over his gardens and 
across the little lagoon on his grounds and reflect 
that a long lifetime of arduous effort in making and 
selling yarns has been substantially rewarding, both 
in the world’s goods and honors, and in a sense of 
having achieved a great deal for others. 

The man is Ovidas Joseph Caron, the founder and 
now chairman of the board of Caron Spinning Co., a 
redoubtable little giant of the sales yarn trade, a 
company respected throughout the knitting industry 
for its good yarns, its unquestioned reliability, and its 
aggressive, up-and-coming modernity in working 
with the newer man-made fibers. 

Not by any means big when spindles are counted— 
there are 4,200 at its Rochelle mill and another 4,800 
at its Robesonia, Pa., plant— Caron achieves a sur- 
prisingly weighty and varied production of wool and 
synthetic yarns for knitters and carpet makers. Its 
two plants give steady employment to 600 workers— 
a fact, which more than all his other successes and 
rewards, gladdens the heart of cheerful and un- 
affectedly friendly “O.J.’’ as he is known to his as- 
sociates. 
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It can be said of more than one successful business 
enterprise that it reflects the drive, energy and char- 
acter of the individual who founded it; in the case of 
Caron Spinning Co., an onlooker cannot help but 
conclude that the company is the man—his own 
unique creation, almost literally his alter ego, the 
product of his unsparing years of effort and unrelent- 
ing toil. And one senses, too, that the men who have 
shared this effort—men like Wilbur Stocking, sales 
vice president, who has been with Caron for 27 years, 
and Earl Breyman, also a 31 year man, who handles 
hand knitting yarn sales—would be the first to agree 
that Caron Spinning is indeed the undoubted 
achievement of their remarkable boss. 

Innate ability of a high order powered by what 
must have been a really tremendous compulsion to 
get on in the world, reinforced by a bottomless capa- 
city for patient, unceasing effort were the only ad- 
vantages O. J. Caron brought to the textile industry 
He entered it at the age of 16 with his first job at the 
Lafayette Worsted Mills in that old textile center, 
Woonsocket, R. I. Equipped with a skill in typing and 
stenography acquired in grammar school (apparently 
they learned useful things in Woonsocket schools in 
1902) young Caron, who spoke both English and 
French, made himself generally useful in the office 
and plant. 

His fluent French he came by naturally. He had 








been born in French Canada, and had been brought 
to Woonsocket at the age of eight by his father who 
was an editor for some years on a French newspaper 
in largely French-populated Woonsocket. Within a 
few years, Caron had ambitiously moved over from 
yarn making to yarn selling as a neophyte salesman 
for the old firm of Percy Legge in Philadelphia. 


Selling the “Cats and Dogs” 

He was given the Brooklyn territory, he recalls 
now, and was allowed free rein in his efforts to sell 
an assortment of improbable accounts which the 
older salesmen were too wise or too weary to bother 
with. But young Caron plodded around the back 
streets of Ridgewood zestfully making his sales talk 
to crusty old German knitters. He learned in this way 
the hard realities of selling; and as future events 
showed, he learned his lesson well. Clarence Vander- 
beck of Legge was his boss, and Caron pays him the 
tribute, more than a half-century later, of being “a 
good instructor.” 

But before long, Caron’s drive to get ahead in the 
world pushed him into business for himself. In 1909, 
at the somewhat sensational age of 23, he had moved 
from Philadelphia to Chicago where he opened his 
own sales office. Among his stronger accounts were 
James Lees & Sons and Woonsocket’s own French 
Worsted Co. 

These were strenuous years for the young yarn 
merchant. He had the whole middle west to sell yarns 
in, including the bustling knitting center of Cleve- 
land. He traveled ceaselessly, living an arduous and 
lonely life of rocking, cindery pullmans, ancient day 
coaches on obscure branch lines, quick dashes to 
catch the speedier electric “interurbans” and restless 
nights in drummers’ hotels “down by the depot.” 

When the automobile age began, Caron was one of 
the first salesmen to give up trains for cars. He ac- 
quired his first car, an Oakland, in 1917 and there- 
after wore out a car a year logging many more miles 
and making many more calls than he did when he 
traveled by rail. In those days his family, living in 
Chicago, were lucky if they saw him on weekends. 
He became a legend in middle west knitting circles 
for his prodigious efforts as a salesman. He was the 
first to appear in yarn buyers’ offices to show his 
wares. This success in getting to be there first was 
often painfully earned by long night drives after a 
hard day of making calls in towns back along the line. 


Learning from Adversity 


So wholehearted a salesman of yarn as Caron 
might have remained one if his successes had not 
been interrupted by a setback that comes even to the 
luckiest of sales representatives. In 1916, he lost the 
Lees knitting yarn account. It had been profitable, 
and Caron felt the loss keenly. 

It was time, he decided, to insure himself against 
the ability of others to cut off his supply of yarn. He 
decided to set up a spinning mill of his own. In his 
selling trips he had often called on the Vassar Swiss 
Underwear Co.’s mill in quiet little Rochelle. With a 
partner, J. B. Cameron, he bought the mill buildings, 
equipped them with five old Shaw spinning frames 
fitted with 200 spindles per frame. To keep the frames 
in good shape, he persuaded his younger brother, 
Adelard Caron, to give up his job as master mechanic 
with French Worsted in Woonsocket and come out to 
Rochelle. 
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In its first year of business, the new Caron Spin- 
ning Co. grossed $87,000. The following year sales 
were more than $400,000. By 1927, 11 years after 
their modest start, Caron and his partner booked 
sales of more than $1 million. Today sales are run- 
ning above $10 million yearly. 

Becoming a millman did not stop Caron’s career as 
a yarn sales agent. He kept up this end of his activi- 
ties for years, spending his weeks out calling on cus- 
tomers throughout the middle west and his weekends 
in Rochelle, maintaining a close scrutiny of the mill 
operation. This unbelievably strenuous life was not 
without its toll on Caron’s health. For years he suf- 
fered from gastric ulcers. He was famous in the yarn 
trade as the salesman who carried in his sample case 
a thermos bottle of milk and in his pocket a watch 
with an alarm bell. When the alarm tinkled, he 
whipped out his flask of milk and downed his pre- 
scribed dose regardless of time or place. 

In 1939, two heart attacks within a year warned 
Caron that he was not indestructible. After spending 
five months in bed, he came back to the yarn trade 
with a resolve to take things easier. He gave up his 
sales agency and shaped a less strenuous life for him- 
self in Rochelle, directing the operation of his spin- 
ning mill. In recent years, he has been aided in the 
management of his business by his elder son Richard, 
who directs the Robesonia mill, and his younger son, 
John, who is president of the company with head- 
quarters in Rochelle. 


Still a Six-Day-a-Week-Man 

But the title of chairman of the board that “O.J.” 
has taken for himself does not mean that he has 
stepped down into a passive or merely advisory func- 
tion in the business he founded. He is in the mill 
every weekday from seven to five and until one on 
Saturdays. And his wife and younger associates have 
a hard time steering him away from his old habit of 
dropping around to see how things are going in the 
evening—visits that often stretched out until after 
midnight. 

Although long a worsted spinning operation, Caron 
for the past decade has been a leader in turning out 
fine knitting yarns of the newer fibers. The movement 
into synthetics came about this way: in 1947, the 
company found itself with a new mill on its hands at 
Robesonia, Pa., and the urgent need for something to 
keep it busy. The mill had been built and equipped 
the year before to produce Caron’s ‘“‘Korspun”, a yarn 
with a cotton core wrapped with wool. This yarn had 
been extremely popular for a number of years—so 
successful in fact that the Robesonia plant had been 
set up to increase Korspun production to keep up 
with booming demand. 

But such is the way of the textile, and especially 
the knitting business, that no sooner had the mill 
been completed when the market turned away from 
cotton yarns wrapped with wool. It so happened that 
just at that time Du Pont was looking around for 
spinners with the skill to do something with nylon 
staple. Caron tried its hand with the new stuff, and 
found that it could spin a first class knitting yarn. 
For the next three years, Robesonia ran full, turning 
out 100% nylon spun yarns for the great nylon boom 
that swept the country. Next, Caron did well with 
nylon blended with Vicara—a yarn which had a 
short but brisk season of popularity in the new, fast- 
moving era of synthetics which had fallen upon 
knitted outerwear. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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BIGGER AND BETTER—As part of its expansion in nylon, American Enka Corp. recently completed this new plant in Enka, N. C. 


Enka’s nylon output grows 


AA senarcan ENKA Corp. has expanded its output of 
caprolactam nylon (nylon 6) by bringing into pro- 
duction its new plant at Enka, Tenn. When full out- 
put is achieved at the new multi-million dollar unit, 


Enka will have nylon filament yarn capacity of 5 
million pounds. The company, long a major producer 
of rayon filament yarn, tire yarn and staple fiber, 
also produces nylon staple fiber. 

The new facilities are designed to produce nylon 
yarn in deniers from 15 to 100 in both semi-dull and 
dull lusters. In this range of deniers, there will be 
emphasis on 40 denier 10 filament yarn. There will 
also be increased production of 70 and 100 denier 
yarn in 32 filament count. 


THE CRITICAL EYE—Here look- 
ing over pirns of the first nylon 
filament yarn from Enka’s new 
plant are (left to right) Poul W. 
Markwood, nylon operation man- 
ager; R. M. Hart, project engi- 
neer; W. M. Sessler, quality con- 
trol and production planning man- 
ager; and Dr. R. L. Parks, chief 
chemist. 


Enka first offered nylon filament yarn in May, 1956. 
It is reported that Enka’s yarn has been especially 
successful in hosiery where it has been available in 
yarns of 10, 15, 18 and 20 deniers, each with two fila- 
ments. The two filament construction is said to result 
in longer wearing, better fitting, more “silk-like” 
stockings than are obtainable with monofilament 
yarns. 

Enka nylon filament yarn is also being used in up- 
holstery, narrow woven ribbons, tapes, webbings, 
circular knit fabrics, woven sheers and tricot fabrics. 
Enka nylon staple is finding acceptance in all-nylon 
products or in blends with other fibers in carpets, 
apparel fabrics and non-woven materials. @ 








new textile horizons 


fabric-foil laminates 


By Roger C. Griffin, Jr. 


Looking for new products? Aluminum foil combined with 


cloth offers many potentially profitable end uses 


Te TEXTILE INDUSTRY has been wooed for years by 
aluminum foil producers with a wide variety of lami- 
nated products proven to be commercially feasible. 
Yet little has been done by the textile industry to 
manufacture such products. 

Foil is simply aluminum rolled into very thin 
sheets. It is available in several alloys and tempers 
and in a great variety of widths and thicknesses. The 
finest foils, less than three ten thousandths (.0003) 
of an inch thick, are so delicate that in many appli- 
cations they are mounted to paper to provide strength 
and avoid wrinkling. They are so light in weight that 
one pound of foil will cover up to 500 square feet of 
surface. 

The thickest foils, up to six thousandths (.006) of 
an inch thick, are so heavy and rigid they are gen- 
erally unsuitable for combination with fabrics. Ex- 
perience has shown that foils ranging in thickness 
from .00035 to .0006 inches are the best compromise 
between strength and flexibility and are well suited 
for combination with fabrics. In these thicknesses 
foil will add to the weight of a laminate only % to 1 
ounce per square yard. 

Fabric constructions to which aluminum foil has 
been successfully laminated cover a wide range from 
light weight sheetings to heavy ducks; from fancy 
drapery goods to burlap. They include open (two 
threads per inch) scrims and nonwoven felts. Cotton, 
rayon, nylon, glass, jute, asbestos, and a variety of 
blends have been utilized. The best approach for the 
designer of a new product seems to be to select a few 
tentative choices and have them laminated to several 
weights of foil in various combinations. Tests on the 
resulting laminates will help point the finger to the 
most desirable fabric construction. Let’s take a look 
at some possible products. 


Awnings 

The lamination of aluminum foil to awning duck 
provides a flexible laminate which is attractive and 
most efficient in reflecting solar heat. The foil also 
protects the fabric from sunlight degradation. The 
use of a reverse-printed plastic film such as weather- 
able Mylar (Du Pont’s polyester film) permits the 
introduction of attractive color designs and provides 
increased resistance to abrasion and flexing. It must 
be noted however that the placing of a film and ad- 
hesive between the foil and the source of heat will 
reduce the heat reflectance of the laminate. 


Automobile Headliners 

Lamination of aluminum foil to automobile head- 
liner fabrics can serve to reflect solar heat and keep 
the car much cooler in summer. 
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Heat Reflective Hats 

Foil/fabric laminates fashioned into sport hats or 
helmets will do much to promote cooler heads on 
beaches and golf-courses. 


Protective Garments 

Foil laminated to cotton muslins, sateens, or twills 
can be used as protective garments for workers who 
must enter hot areas for brief periods of time where 
the source of heat is radiant such as open ovens or 
kilns. For more prolonged exposure, higher temper- 
atures, or direct contact with flames the wearer must 
be protected from foil’s heat conductivity by suitable 
insulation. Here outer layers of foil laminated to 
asbestos or glass fabric and inner layers of insulative 
waddings can be employed. 


Heat Reflective Tent Liners 

As with automobile headliners, foil laminated to 
tent cloth can be used to reflect the sun’s heat in 
tropical climes. On reversal (foil on the inside) the 
laminate would serve to distribute evenly and con- 
tain heat inside the tent in frigid climates. 


Window Shades and Draperies 

With the modern trend in architecture toward 
more and more glass panels and windows, heating 
and air conditioning costs have soared. Here again the 
lamination of aluminum foil to drapery fabrics can 
serve to reflect heat outwardly or inwardly and to 
protect colors from fading. Foil laminated to suitably 
coated paper and muslin provides a roller type win- 
dow shade which makes a room cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. The opacity of foil to light in 
both of these applications not only protects colors of 
room furnishings but also at night eliminates that old 
bugaboo, the telltale silhouette. 


Air-Conditioning Duct Wraps 

Foil/scrim/foil laminates wrapped around cold 
air-conditioning ducts or refrigeration pipes will 
markedly reduce heat pickup. 


Hot Air Duct Wraps 

Since aluminum foil is a poor radiator of heat, hot 
pipes and hot air ducts wrapped with foil/scrim/foil 
or foil asbestos fabric laminations will lose less heat 
by radiation to the colder surrounding air. 


Heat Dissipating Press Covers 
Fabrics used to cover the pads on commercial 
presses and mangles have to be replaced at regular 
intervals as they are degraded by localized hot spots. 
A press cover duck laminated to aluminum foil lasts 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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METLON 


antroduces 


ULTRA-VAT 
METLON. 


with MYLAR * 
METALLIC YARN 
especially for 
automobile upholstery, outdoor furniture 
...anything that has to take extra wear, 


and get along with minimum care! 


SO LIGHT-FAST...A 300-Hour Fadeometer Test Couldn’t Faze It! 
New Ultra-Vat Metlon-with-Mylar was subjected to the equivalent of many years of 
exposure to blazing Arizona sunlight...never lost one iota of its brilliance! 


SO STRONG...It Can Stand Up To Any Manufacturing Process! 
New Ultra-Vat Metlon-with Mylar is exceptionally resistant to bleaching, mercerizing, vat- 
dyeing, Sanforizing...even to vulcanizing and carbonizing temperatures and processes! 


SO STURDY...it’s Guaranteed Washable By The American 
Institute Of Laundering! 

New Ultra-Vat Metlon-with-Mylar won’t dim or tarnish with repeated dousings...is im- 
pervious to cleaning fluids and salt air. Stays soft...won’t scratch or catch! 


New Uitra-Vat Metion-with-Mylar opens up a wide world of possibilities for designers and 
manufacturers...adds a potent new sales appeal you'll want to add to your line right away! 


FOR SOURCES AND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
ABOUT ULTRA-VAT METLON-with-MYLAR 
... write or phone the 


METLON CORPORATION 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE ACME BACKING CORPORATION 
*DuPont’s Polyester Film 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICALS HELP SHAPE 


IDEAS ON DISPLAY ... watched every day by the management team building and selling successful products. 
Their responsibilities range from research and design to marketing and delivery. 

These men and women make the profit-creating decisions for going, growing businesses . . . textiles, 
petroleum products, paper, metals, plastics, food, glass, soap, foils and wraps, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics, rubber goods, disinfectants and cleansers. A vital part of their jobs is spotting and applying 
new trends in materials selection, processing, and handling that produce better goods at lower cost. 

The versatile basic chemicals are deeply involved in the style changes continually reshaping almost 
all products and processes. Columbia-Southern, a leading producer of these essential industrial chemicals, 
can be a big help to your business as both supplier and technical adviser. Call Columbia-Southern with your 
next order. You’ll soon see why Columbia-Southern chemicals, research, service, and technical assistance 
help shape profitable futures for products. The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


NaHCO;—Sodium Bicarbonate * CaCliz2—Calcium Chioride °* Na2SO,4—-Sodium Sulfate 
KOH—Caustic Potash ° CClis—Carbon Tetrachioride ° NH;s—Anhydrous Ammonia 








Caustic soda and chlorine, basic Columbia-Southern chemicals, are used throughout many industries . . . textiles, for one. 


THE FUTURE FOR SO MANY PRODUCTS 


LOOK AT Cl,—CHLORINE LOOK AT Na,CO,—SODA ASH 

Highly reactive chlorine’s transforming touch This versatile alkali serves as basic raw mate- 
creates thousands of molecular regroupings rial or essential “‘refiner’’ in the manufacture 
necessary to economical processing of prod of glass, chemicals, detergents, ferrous and 
ucts ranging from solvents to plastics, wonder non-ferrous metals, pigments, soap, textiles, 


drugs to refrigerants. ‘ paper and many other items. 





LOOK AT NaOQH—CAUSTIC SODA LOOK AT H,0,—HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 

Petroleum producers and cellophane manu- One of Columbia-Southern’s newer products, 
facturers, textile and rubber makers, busi- this compliant chemical has a range of reac- 
nesses by the dozens put caustic soda’s tions that permits its use for bleaching paper 
voracious appetite to work “eating’’ away and textiles, as a rocket propellant, as a 


unwanted organic or inorganic compounds. reagent in organic syntheses. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


HCi—Muriatic Acid * TiCl4—Titanium Tetrachioride * Ca(COCi)»~2a—Caicium Hypochiorite 
Chlorinated Solvents * Chlorinated Benzenes * Agricultural Chemicais * Chrome Chemicals 
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SERIES “‘M’’ MODELS NOW MADE IN 10 SIZES 
FROM 36” TO 126” BY 10” VARIATIONS 

















* — 


ronsantsMipTjing Meine — 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





The BARBER-COLMAN line of warp- 
tying machines has now been extended 
to cover practically every conceivable 
application. As noted above, the Type 
““M” machines are now available in tem 
sizes. These machines tie the fu//] width 
of the warp in one operation, work di- 
rectly in back of the loom, and are made 
in several types to tie-in cotton, spun 
yarns, filaments, wool, worsteds, or syn- 
thetic yarns from a flat sheet or from an 
end-and-end lease. When using a Type 


“M” Warp-Tying Machine, none of the 
weaving elements need be removed nor 
any of the loom settings disturbed. The 
picture at the right shows the special 
cart used for protecting the Knotter Unit 
when not in use and for carrying it from 
one frame to another when two or more 
are employed. This carrier also contains 
the variabie speed-controller for the 
Knotter Unit. These machines are prob- 
ably the most versatile available for most 
mill conditions. 


IMPROVED SERIES ‘'L’?’ MODELS 
IDEAL FOR CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


BARBER-COLMAN Model “L” ma- plications in both large and small 
chines are familiar to two genera- mills. Barber-Colman_ representa- 
tions or more of mill people, be- tives are thoroughly versed in the 
cause they have been on the scene in usefulness and applicability of both 
one form or another for 45 years. Model “L’’ and Model “SM” ma- 


The latest designs, one of which is chines, and can be consulted with 
shown here, have many up-to-date confidence as to which might suit a 
improvements which distinguish given situation best. Also, it is im- 
not only their appearance but also portant to know that all users of 
their operation and efficiency. These Barber-Colman machines are served 
compact, versatile, and easily-moved promptly and skilfully by an alert 
machines have many important ap- service group of wide experience. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER=-COLMAN COMPANY 


ee Be ee ee ee . la. te NO aes . U. a4 A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. 4 GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
a Se enensessnsnesasicsss==sessnsssessstesssssensnsnsssnnssteeemmnenese ee cnie eee Ee ones 


INDIA MEXICO BRAZIL PAKISTAN PAKISTAN 


Manchester 1, England 
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O. J. Caron 


(Continued from Page 28) 


When Orlon appeared, Caron was one of the first 
spinners to plunge into the difficulties presented by 
the first of the acrylics. In time, Caron’s people 
learned how to handle Orlon. The company has had 
noteworthy success in modifying Orlon with the 
Turbo-Stapler to achieve improved knitting yarns. 
One of these successes was the development of an 
Orlon yarn that could be dyed as yarn economically 
in package dyeing machines. This has permitted the 
use of Orlon in patterned and colored style effects in 
sweaters not possible when the Orlon was piece dyed. 
The package dyed Orlon has also substantial ad- 
vantages over tow dyed and skein dyed yarns. 

Caron’s skill in spinning nylon and Orlon into good 
well-wearing yarns, free from the weakness of pilling 
has in the past few years brought the company into a 
new market. It is now an experienced producer of 
carpet yarns with special distinction in the manufac- 
ture of yarns of spun nylon, twist set by a special 
process for use in frieze fabrics. And still more re- 
cently, adhering to its practice of keeping up with the 
new things, Caron has set up a texturized yarn de- 


Ault Heads Saco-Lowell 


Thomas J. Ault, formerly president of several divi- 
sions of Borg-Warner Corp. has been elected presi- 
dent of Saco-Lowell Shops. He succeeds Malcolm D. 
Shaffner, who has been made chairman of the board 
of directors. David F. Edwards, formerly chairman, 
has become honorary chairman. 


Thomas J. Ault 


Ault is the former president of Long Manufacturing 
Division, Detroit, Mich., and its Canadian affiliate, 
Long Manufacturing Co. Limited of Oakville, Ont., 
manufacturers of heat exchanger and driveline units 
for motor vehicles. He was also president of Cello 
Products Limited of Galt, Ont., a subsidiary of Long. 
Cello Products makes brass solder fittings for Cana- 
dian markets. During his 23 years with Borg-Warner, 
Ault has also served in various capacities at Warner 
Gear Division, Muncie, Ind. and as president of the 
former Detroit Gear Division. 

A 145-year-old company, Saco-Lowell Shops op- 
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partment for processing finer denier nylon filament 
yarns under Ban-Lon licenses. 

Under the management of O. J. Caron, his sons and 
his associates, Caron Spinning Co. remains busy and 
profitable largely because it avoids staples and con- 
centrates on shorter runs of specialty yarns wanted 
by its knitter customers. In this way of doing busi- 
ness, it has adapted itself admirably to the marked 
changes that have occurred in the knitted outerwear 
industry in the past few years. Women’s sweaters 
and other knitted outerwear are now overwhelmingly 
a style business, marked by the rapid changes, the 
constant cry for “something new” that is characteris- 
tic of the fashion trade. With its highly developed 
skills in yarn spinning, its clean, modern equipment 
and its relatively small plants, Caron has been able 
to handle this demand for short runs of a constantly 
changing variety of yarns. 

That the company has succeeded in this policy is 
a testimonial to the market-mindedness of seasoned 
yarn salesman, O. J. Caron. Although at the bottom 
of his heart, he likes wool best (‘“‘you could make 
money with wool,” he says with some nostalgia) he 
knows how to keep up with the times. And all who 
know him in the trade expect that he will be keeping 
up with the times for a long time to come. 


erates textile machinery manufacturing plants at 
Saco and Biddeford, Maine; Providence and Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Easley, S. C. and Sanford, N. C. The 
company also maintains sales offices at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Charlotte and Greensboro, North Carolina; and 
Detroit, Michigan, The firm’s 3,000 employees also 
produce motor vehicle parts and components for 
guided missiles. Licensee companies in Germany and 
Scotland manufacture textile machinery for overseas 
markets. 


ATMA Widens Membership 

The American Textile Machinery Association has 
established an entirely new division which will in- 
clude as members those firms manufacturing knitting 
machinery. Other ATMA divisions are: Cotton Pre- 
paratory and Yarn Machinery; Woolen and Worsted 
Preparatory and Yarn Machinery; Weaving Machin- 
ery; Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery; 
Rayon Machinery, and other complete machines in the 
category of capital equipment for textile manufac- 
turers. The ATMA also has set up an associate mem- 
bership for any individual, firm or corporation in the 
U. S. whose principal business, in the judgment of 
the association’s board, is the manufacture of parts 
for or machinery accessory to machines for actual 
manufacture of yarn, woven or knitted fabrics, finish- 
ing or dyeing equipment. 


Bedding Urethane Foam Use 


Urethane foam consumption by the bedding in- 
dustry is expected to reach 2 million pounds this 
year and 15 million pounds by 1960, according to a 
market survey made by Allied Chemical’s National 
Aniline Division. Urethane foam pads already are 
being used in some mattresses, while full-depth ure- 
thane mattresses are being tested. Pillow manufac- 
turers also are evaluating and consuming limited 
quantities of polyether foams. Polyether foam, the 
division reported, is characterized by a close simi- 
larity to latex foam in most of the critical properties. 
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Three-Roll 


Laboratory 


Calenders 


x *k *& 
ECONOMICAL 


AT SURPRISING 
LOW COST 
xk 


Perkins announces this improved laboratory calender at a 
considerable saving in cost. With this equipment, you can 
do your experimental work, and finished production up to 


24” width. It will pay you to investigate this outstanding 
development. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the word 


"NYLON" 


isn't enough! 


As a producer of nylon, we have a responsibility 
to warn all manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers of carpet against the hidden danger in the 
fact that the word nylon is also used for waste 
materials that are sold as fiber stock, garnetts or 
the like. 

The word nylon itself does not offer the pro- 
tection expected because such nylon waste is also 
called nylon fiber. Neither is the word ‘‘virgin” a 
safeguard because the word ‘‘virgin” may be 
technically applied to nylon that has not previously 
been used in carpets. 

Nylon is produced in many forms for many 
end-uses— from the fine deniers for delicate ap- 


parel to the heavier deniers specifically designed 


for carpet use. There is no reason to believe that 
nylon specifically produced for heavy industrial 


uses or women’s hosiery can perform as satisfac- 


THE NYLON FIBER DIVISION, INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, NY . 627 Guilford Building, Greensboro, North Ca a 
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torily in carpeting as the carpet nylon especially 
engineered for such a demanding end use. 

There is a special danger in the fact that these 
waste by-products have been incorporated in car- 
pets at all price classes—not only the cheap items 
where price alone indicates the use of waste. 

It is not right ...in theory. ..in practice... or 
by experience. 

All waste-containing carpets hold the danger of 
latent, built-in deficiencies and defects—deficien- 
cies which may not be apparent at the point of 
sale. These deficiencies could very easily develop 
into serious complaints resulting in costly claims. 

Your protection lies in demanding that the car- 
pet you sell be free from nylon waste material, 
whether called garnetts, fiber-stock or any other 
name. 

Remember: —the word ‘‘nylon” is not enough! 


20e) 








REPORT FROM EUROPE 





By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Russians modernize their man-made fiber industry 


LONDON—The Russians evidently meant what 
they said some four months ago at the 13th United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe meet- 
ing in Geneva. Spokesmen from several Russian 
zone countries stated they wished to secure U.S. 
and other Western man-made fiber licenses and 
patents. 

About a month later, a large number of Russian 
textile technicians arrived in London and showed 
great interest in Terylene, viscose, acetate and 
polyamides. But the much-rumored follow-up deal 
with Imperial Chemicals Ltd. failed to materialize 
—presumably because of the price question. 


Give Contract to US Firm 

Not long afterwards, Moscow announced it had 
signed a contract, through Technopromimport, 
with Von Kohorn International Corp. It called for 
the U. S. firm to supply equipment and profes- 
sional advice for the construction of three Russian 
synthetic fiber plants. Filament yarn, staple fiber 
and fabrics will be manufactured, with the plants 
expected to be ready in about two years. And still 
later a Russian textile group arrived in the United 
Kingdom to look into some nylon hosiery knitting 
machinery said to be manufactured by Bently En- 
gineering Co. Works. 


UK Nearer to Asian Accord 

The British Cotton Board announced here that 
India and Pakistan had agreed to place voluntary 
ceilings on exports of cotton goods to the U.K. The 
agreement will not go into effect, however, unless 
Hong Kong also joined the pact, and this may 
prove a tougher proposition. Meanwhile, Sir David 
Eccles, president of the Board of Trade, said the 
U.K. would not impose import curbs on Common- 
wealth countries, thus ruling out British measures 
against Asian textiles. 


UK Merger Brings Savings 

Sir John Hanbury-Williams, chairman of Court- 
aulds, said the merger between British Celanese 
Ltd. and his concern the previous year had brought 
economies in production administrative costs, mar- 
keting and research. Speaking on textiles gener- 
ally, Sir John said severe inter-fiber and inter- 
national competition hurt the company’s earnings. 
But he saw “rapid expansion in industrial yarn 
and viscose staple fiber, nylon and other synthetic 
yarn ... but leveling off in viscose and acetate fil- 
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ament textiles.” Four Courtaulds plants are oper- 
ating on a 4-day week. 
British Dislike Italian Competition 

British mill men have expressed fear that com- 
petition from Italian Terylene-wool blend suiting 
fabrics was hurting domestic sales. Despite the 
25% British tariff, the British producers say the 
Italian goods are undercutting them by a few 
shillings a yard. 


Big Austrian Outlay Set 

Zellwolle Lenzing AG, staple fiber plant in 
Upper Austria, will invest more than 70 million 
schillings to improve plant efficiency this year. 
The funds will cover equipment to recover carbon 
disulphides and sulphurated hydrogen and a sec- 
ond installation to recover viscose residue. 


Austrian Export Outlook 

Zellwolle Lenzing’s increased sales through May 
this year were due to better export demand; do- 
mestic sales declined. Best markets were the U. S., 
Germany, South Africa and Yugoslavia. The com- 
pany hopes to lift exports in 1958 to 50-60° of 
production—46,000 metric tons per year. Output of 
“Austrophan,” a transparent cellulose film, now at 
800 metric tons a year, will be stepped up to about 
3,000 tons. 


Swedish Import Problem 

In the past six years more than 40 Swedish 
woolen mills have been shut down. Competition 
from Italy, Germany and Japan is blamed. The 
Swedish Government is said to be ready to step in 
to help the hard pressed woolen trade, probably 
through a tariff hike. 


Milan Stresses Blended Goods 

The Textile Pavilion at the Milan Fair laid great 
stress upon wool and synthetic fiber blends in 
men’s fabrics—especially Terital, Italian polyes- 
ter, and Rilsan, Snia’s polyamide fiber. The textile 
show was represented by a large number of small 
and middle-sized Italian firms which are said to 
be running into greater competition from the inte- 
grated giants. .. . Giulio Goehring, of the Italian 
Apparel Manufacturers Association, noted that his 
industry was constantly expanding. Some 30 mil- 
lion units of apparel were produced last year by 
18,000 manufacturers. He hoped that the European 
Common Market would open up a larger sales area 
for the Italian apparel makers. cpitinued on Pane 50) 
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New Fiber Complete Plant 


BUTTERWORTH 
[\ > -a eee 


New Chemical Complete Range 


BUTTERWORTH 
qs: 
New Special Finish Complete Machine 


Butterworth experience and skill in Developmental Engineering are ready 
BLEACHING 


to work for you, to translate your ideas into realities into the process, 
PRINTING the product, or the machine you need to push back the horizons of your 
SPECIAL industry. 
: At Butterworth your assignment is top-drawer classified, with complete 
PROCESSING secrecy guarding each step. Butterworth engineers become your engineers, 
producing precisely the end result you need. Got an idea clamoring for 


development? Then write or call Butterworth today. 


Developmental Engineering « Research e Machine Building 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Bethayres, Pennsylvania DIVISION OF VAN NORMAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 








Finishing 


Resins for 


wash-wear finishes 


By Hector C. Borghetty 


tm DEMAND for new textile finishes continues in 
the direction of fabrics that can be made into gar- 
ments that require minimum of care. Some fabrics 
are actually designated as wash-wear, but this term 
should be interpreted as an indication that while the 
subsequent garments can be worn by the casual wear- 
er without ironing, it is recommended that a touch 
up or “cool iron” be used. The rapid and very favor- 
able acceptance of such garments indicates the suc- 
cess of the very first types and points the way to 
large untapped potentials. 

The term wash-wear was coined, promoted and 
substantiated by the synthetic fiber producer who 
manufactured the first hydrophobic fibers that have 
intrinsic wrinkle resistance and wash-wear qualities. 


Hydrophobic Fibers 

Dacron, a polyester type, stands at the head of this 
list as a fiber that renders satisfactory performance 
when made into minimum care garments. Orlon, Ac- 
rilan and other acrylics stand high, while nylon has 
by comparison confined itself to uses that meet other, 
but certainly not less important, requirements. Ace- 
tate, in the form of its triacetate, Arnel, has entered 
the picture, while many new acrylics are beginning 
to appear and others will soon attain large volume 
production. 

The hydrophobic type fabrics can be finished by 
utilizing the inherent thermoplastic properties of fi- 
bers during the heat setting operation. This permits 
some internal flow and a readjustment of the fiber 
stresses so that the fabric acquires “a memory” that 
induces it to shed wrinkles and to dry smoothly. 

Chemical finishes are not usually required, nor of- 
ten added, to fabrics made from Dacron, the acrylics, 
or Arnel. Surface or syrup resins are however fre- 
quently used on nylon to impart, for instance, firm 
crinoline type finishes. 


Cotton Finishing With Resins 

The sudden and certainly surprising entrance a few 
years ago of cotton into wash-wear dress goods and 
more recently into the difficult white wash-wear 
shirting field, has so successfully allowed this fiber to 
compete with the synthetic hydrophobics that it now 
surpasses, in volume, the entire balance of all other 
wash-wear fabrics. 

This success can be attributed not to the inherent 
fiber qualities of cotton but to a chemical modifica- 
tion of its character during the finishing operation. 
More surprisingly still, this chemical modification 
was a logical adaptation, mainly since the introduc- 
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tion of ethylene urea resins, of principles reduced to 
practice by Foulds, Marsh and Wood of Tootal, Broad- 
hurst and Lee Co., Ltd., England. This same Com- 
pany also made practical the shrinkproofing and sta- 
bilization of cotton and rayon fabrics announced in 
1932.' Cotton finishers and merchandisers owe a debt 
of gratitude to these inventors who combined ingenu- 
ity and adaptation of principles of far reaching sig- 
nificance. Many finishers who have followed the in- 
troduction, evolution and development of rayon and 
later cotton crease resistant finishes are familiar with 
the vast value of the original work, theory, and suc- 
cessful production of T.B.L. fabrics. 

The large scale use of cotton crease resistant treat- 
ments did not reach its full commercial exploitation in 
the U.S.A. however until consumer acceptance of the 
hydrophobic synthetic fibers. This stimulated cotton 
finishers and chemical manufacturers to increase the 
crease resistance of cotton until the degree of wash- 
wear was attained. Wash-wear on cotton is thus a 
crease resistant treatment of high quality embodying 
also good durability to repeated washings. The degree 
of minimum care attained is a function of: 

(a) Type and selection of cotton fabric construc- 

tion. 

(b) Type, durability, chlorine resistance, hand 
and efficiency of the synthetic thermosetting 
resin used to impart the effect. 

(c) End use requirement of the garments. 

Cotton fabrics, for reasons that may be obvious 
from a merchandising viewpoint but that are always 
logical from the point of view of quality and efficien- 
cy, are required to have wash-wear qualities without 
losing any properties. At present it is not customary 
to offer chemically treated cottons and recommend a 
specific manner of treatment such as “Do not use 
chlorine”, “Do not iron above 365°F.’’. “Do not spin 
dry”. Special labeling is tolerated for rayon, acetate 
or Dacron because they were introduced with certain 
characteristics that were in turn tolerated. Cotton, on 
the other hand, the work-horse of the industry, rep- 
resents 67% of all textile uses and is considered re- 
sistant to alkaline boiling, bleaching, and to ironing 
temperatures at the full capacity of any flat iron pro- 
duced. Chemically treated cotton must and does meet 
all requirements of standard cotton. The resin applied 
to cotton fabrics must be resistant to, or at least un- 
harmed by, standard commercial laundering and 
household washing methods. 

The severe requirements of washing and bleaching 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Nopeo, in a cooperative effort with the fiber 
producers and the tow-to-top convertors, 
has developed a series of antistatic lubri- 
cants called Nopcostats which will meet all 
synthetic fiber finish needs. 

The Nopcostats are a set of tools that allow 
you to change the draw characteristics of 
your fibers in order to achieve the necessary 
balanced processing requirements. They are 
a highly potent series of lubricants which 
accomplish results in amounts of from % 
to 1% o.w.f. 


*Nopcostat is a registered trademark of Nopco Chemical 
Company. 
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Registered trademark of Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp 
Registered trademark of E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
* Registered trademark of Carbide and Carbon Chemical Co 
» Registered trademark of Chemstrand Corp 
When you want a specific lubricant for a 
specific job, you will find the right formula- 
tion in the Nopcostat series. Write today 
to Nopeo, a pioneer in fiber lubricants to 
obtain a new bulletin describing the complete 
Nopcostat line and methods of application. 
Nopco Chemical Company, Textile Chemicals 
Division, 60 Park Place, Newark 2, N.J. 
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Wash-Wear Resins 


(Continued from Page 40) 


in the U.S.A. hindered the use of synthetic resin 
treatments of cotton fabrics until the right chemical 
types of resins were developed to withstand first, and 
most important, the household washing for dress 
goods. In fact, the experience obtained with many 
billions of yards of crease resistant Everglaze and em- 
bossed dresses led to large scale use of wash-wear 
effects. Later came the second and most difficult as- 
signment of developing resins that would withstand 
the chlorine bleaching methods used so extensively on 
white garments that are processed in commercial 
laundry establishments. 

The resins used for imparting wrinkle resistance 
and wash-wear to cotton dress goods are all of the 
thermosetting type requiring a catalyst, a high tem- 
perature cure and preferably an after wash. The most 
important initial contribution to resin finishing was 
given by the introduction of chemico-mechanical 
techniques such as embossing and Everglaze. The 
resins used for these fabrics were either urea or mel- 
amine formaldehydes, and later ethylene urea deriva- 
tives. 

The latter quickly found acceptance for straight 
crease resistant finishes and because of their good re- 
sistance to household chlorination quickly supplanted 
the former types. Urea formaldehydes have high re- 
tention of chlorine with subsequent damage to the 
fiber during the drying. Melamine derived resins, al- 
though much more resistant to chlorine damage, re- 
tain the chlorine in the form of a yellow complex 
which mars the appearance of fabrics that contain 
even small percentages of white backgrounds. The 
ethylene urea resins, often called by their chemical 
terminology dimethylol ethylene urea DMEU, nei- 
ther yellow nor damage under chlorination as prac- 
ticed in the home according to instructions as given 
by the manufacturers of chlorine solutions. 

Such recommendations, for instance, call for Clo- 
rox at 5 ounces per 10 gallons, which corresponds to 
200 parts per million chlorine. The recommendation 
of the resin suppliers of DMEU carefully emphasize 
the resistance to this type of chlorination. These 
same suppliers are also careful to stipulate that the 
DMEU should not be used on white broadcloths and 
similar fabrics that will be laundered under commer- 
cial conditions of high alkalinity, high and prolonged 
temperatures, acid rinse and high drying tempera- 
tures. Such are the conditions that could not be sat- 
isfactorily overcome by the resins used prior to 1957. 
Laundry operations, although severe, are practical, 
economical and under good control. They do not need 
to be modified because the pure cotton fiber with- 
stands repeated commercial launderings with prac- 
tically no damage. It became imperative instead to de- 
velop resins that would not give chlorine damage in 
order that wash-wear finish could be introduced on 
white garments. 

Completely non-nitrogen epoxy resins were syn- 
thesized and introduced to the textile industry by 
Shell Development Company.’ They were later modi- 
fied and adapted for use in conjunction with ethylene 
urea resins.” The epoxy resins react through an en- 
tirely new mechanism which links the céllulose 
chains together through treatment; e.g., with a die- 


O O 


/\ /\ 
poxide such as: CH,-C-CH.-O-R-O-CH,-CH-CH.. 
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This new reaction represents a milestone in the tex- 
tile industry and reveals a chemical means of achiev- 
ing what heretofore was possible only with the me- 
thylolated urea or melamine group: e.g., with deriv- 


H OH 
atives of dimethylol urea: HOH.C-N-C-N-CH.OH. 


The disclosure of this invention has furthermore 
led to greatly increased activity in the finishing of 
cellulose fabrics so that there are now on the market 
many grades of crease resistance and wash-wear cot- 
tons. 

Combinations of epoxy resins with dimethylol 
ethylene ureas possess the good crease recovery of 
the nitrogen resins with the outstanding chlorine re- 
sistance of the epoxides. Nitrogeneous resins of the 
triazonone type, although discovered many years ago, 
have finally been perfected and can be _ processed 
without objectionable amine odor. Triazonones con- 
tain, in addition to the ureido groups that make possi- 
ble the necessary reactivity to cellulose, a tertiary ni- 


trogen group, R-N-R that acts as a self-regenerative 


R, 

acid protective group, able to resist the severe chlor- 
ination during commercial laundering. The introduc- 
tion of new resins has thus made possible the wide 
scale use of wash-wear finishes on white cotton fab- 
rics for shirts and all other uses that will encounter 
the severe alkaline boil, chlorination at high tempera- 
ture, and acid rinse as practiced in commercial laund- 
ries. The use of resins resistant under these conditions 
has opened a new and very large market that for 
years remained unattainable. Cotton fabrics that have 
been resin treated now challenge the synthetic hy- 
drophobic fibers for wash-wear uses. 


Rayon 


The success of wash-wear fabrics made from hydro- 
phobic synthetics and from chemically modified cot- 
ton has hurt the sales of rayon fabrics, because so 
far no wash-wear finish has been possible on viscose 
rayon. The vast amount of finishing research directed 
towards a wash-wear rayon may eventually lead to 
the solution of this difficult problem. The fact remains 
that the inroads made by the wash-wear fibers will 
otherwise continue to relegate rayon to uses that are 
not on the uptrend in our industry. Indications point 
to a partial solution of the problem since the intro- 
duction of soft durable thermoplastic resins that can 
be added in high amounts without reducing the 
springiness of or harshen the hand of the fabrics. It 
it well-known that thermoplastic acrylic resins will 
improve the abrasion resistance of rayon that has 
been rendered crease resistant by treatment with syn- 
thetic resin. It is also established that if a dimethylol 


O 
ethylene urea resin HO.,C-N-C-NCH.OH is employed 
CH.-CH 


a high wash-wear rating is achieved but at enormous 
sacrifice of abrasion resistance. By a peculiar behavior 
rayon does not lose tear or tensile in proportion to 
this drop in abrasion The abrasion can be controlled 
by added thermoplastic acrylic resins that form con- 
tinuous films able to protect the fiber during wear. 
The problem does become one of developing a ther- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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For the DYER 
and FINISHER 


Geigy Mitin Guaranty 

Geigy Dyestuffs, division of 
Geigy Chemical Corp., now issues 
a guaranty to mills applying Mitin, 
its durable mothproofer, to all- 
wool or wool-blended fabrics. The 
guaranty provides that the fabrics, 
if properly treated in accordance 
with Geigy’s directions, will not be 
damaged by moth and beetle 
grubs or other’ keratin-eating 
species of insects. Geigy guarantees 
to pay the mill the actual cost of 
repairing or replacing the article 
at net price, whichever is less, if 
such insect damage occurs within 
five years from date of proper 
treatment. Mitin was developed 
by Geigy specifically for moth- 
proofing. For further information 
write the editors. 


Anti-Static Agent Data 

A new data sheet detailing Anti- 
Static Agent 575, a liquid anti- 
static product, has been issued by 
E. F. Houghton & Co. The sheet 
lists the basic characteristics of the 
agent, said to eliminate processing 
difficulties with fibers due to the 
presence of static electricity. For 
free copies of the data sheet write 
the editors. 





New Booklet on Immunol 

Harry Miller Corp. has issued a 
two-color, 20-page folder describ- 
ing Immunol, its non-toxic, non- 
flammable solvent and rust pre- 
ventative for safely and econom- 
ically cleaning textile equipment. 
The product is said to eliminate 
fire hazard, replace soap, alkalies 
and compounds, and remove dirt, 
dust, oil, grease and soil while at 
the same time rust proofing the 
equipment. For free copies of the 
folder write the editors. 


Wash and Wear Evaluation 


Technical Information Bulletin 
X-83, available from the technical 
service section of Du Pont’s Tex- 
tile Fibers Department, contains 
detailed instructions for determin- 
ing wash and wear properties of 
fabrics and garments. The pro- 
cedures include preparation of 
sample fabrics or garments, con- 
trolled methods for wear testing, 
washing, drying, and evaluation. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Industrial Chemicals Promoted 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., a leading producer of in- 
dustrial chemicals, has launched a 
consumer-style promotional cam- 
paign in vertical trade publica- 
tions in such fields as chemical 
processing, purchasing, petroleum, 
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textiles, paper, and _ chemical 
specialties. The company said the 
purpose of the unusual promotion 
was to make known its product 
diversification. The ads, conceived 
by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., stress techniques most com- 
mon to consumer advertising— 
dominating space, color, photos 
and glamor. 


Improved Cationic Dyeing 

An improved method for the ap- 
plication of cationic dyestuffs to 
Acrilan acrylic fiber has been de- 
veloped by Chemstrand’s Research 
and Development Center. The cen- 
ter reported that by applying the 
dyestuffs under weakly alkaline 
conditions increases in color value 
can be obtained in shorter dyeing 


periods. The medium used to pro- 
vide the optimum pH conditions 
is urea, which is employed to the 
extent of 3% on weight of fabrics. 
This gives a pH of 6.5 at the be- 
ginning of the dyeing operation, 
rising to 7.5 as dyeing proceeds. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


New Black for Wool 


Release of Naphthol Blue Black 
B Conc. Purified has been an- 
nounced by Sandoz, Inc. The new 
dye is said to provide an acetate 
reserve equal to that of premium 
priced blacks for wool, and to be 
equal, in all other properties, to 
Naphthol Blue Black B Conc. For 
further information write the edi- 
tors. 


STANSET 


Standout 


e ACHIEVE MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL FINISHING EFFECTS 
WITH LASTING WRINKLE AND SHRINK RESISTANCE. 


» STAND UP AFTER REPEATED LAUNDERINGS. 


e RETAIN THEIR APPEARANCE AND SHAPE FOR GREATER 
LENGTH OF TIME 


« “LOOK YOUNGER LONGER.” 
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moplast that is of great softness and high abrasion so 
that it can be added to the thermosetting resin and al- 
low the latter to be used in the high amounts required 
to impart the wash-wear character. Usually doubling 
of the normal thermosetting resin content will move 
the rayon finish from crease resistant to the “mini- 
mum care” category. The soft thermoplast will con- 
trol the abrasion so that the fabric is merchandiseable. 

The principles as outlined can be utilized to give 
improved finishes, at somewhat high cost, to many 
fabrics of spun rayon and to its blends with acetate. 
Selection of fabrics of good initial abrasion and of 
ready adaptability to crease resistant treatment 
coupled with sound merchandising techniques will 
finally place rayon finishers in competition with some 
minimum care garments. It is, furthermore, not in- 
conceivable that the application of the above princi- 
ples could lead to the introduction of improved ther- 
mosets that may eventually make possible that much 
sought for goal of wash-wear rayon. 


Nonwoven Fabrics 

The introduction of improved thermoplastic resins 
into the textile industry has had far reaching effects 
in the bonding of non-woven fabrics. These fabrics 
were developed some years ago and have been uti- 
lized for tissues, disposable cloths and interlinings. 
They represent a radical departure in an industry that 
was mechanically dependent for many decades on 
carding, drawing, roving and spinning operations, fol- 
lowed by the rather slow process of weaving. Non- 
woven fabrics are made by applying a bond of an ad- 
hesive to a web or veil that has been merely carded. A 
web can also be produced by floating the fibers by 
means of an air stream and depositing them in a web or 
interlaced form as a skeleton structure of a fabric that 
is then bonded with a rubber latex, a thermoplastic 
acrylic binder, or even by fusing the fibers together 
under heat and pressure. Intermixture of fusible pow- 
der together with the fibers is another means of pro- 
curing satisfactory bonding of the fabrics. The non- 
woven fabric industry is expanding rapidly and is 
limited only by improved binders, bonding techniques 
and streamlined methods of depositing the fibers into 
a web-like structure. 

Softer binders impart greater wrinkle resistance 
and better drape, while appropriate selectivity of the 
type of fiber used determines the ultimate strength, 
wrinkle resistance and durability of the fabric. The 
insolubilization of the rubber latex binding can take 
place by vulcanization, while in the case of the acrylic 
a drying at high temperature is often sufficient to im- 
part a tenacious bond that is resistant to multiple 
washings. 

Cellulosic fibers are used extensively because of 
their low cost, and they can be rendered crease resis- 
tant by incorporating thermosetting resins of the urea 
or melamine formaldehyde type. Application of solu- 
ble or dispersible thermoplastic binders to the non- 
woven webs can be carried out by spraying, printing, 
dipping, padding or backing. Pigment colors can be 
incorporated simultaneously with many of the resin 
binders which usually possess the property of pigment 
bonding as well as fiber sealing. The use of pigment 
colors permits the production of highly styled fabrics 
for use in outer garments. Dyed fibers of many differ- 
ent shades can be used in the blends before forming 
the web to give cross-dyed and fancy effects. This 
technique further demonstrates the flexibility of the 
non-woven fabric operations and the possibilities 
afforded to those willing to pioneer, modify and de- 
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velop textiles that are not conventionally manufac- 
tured. 

Pigment dyes possess outstanding lightfastness and 
compatibility with thermosetting resins, thermo- 
plasts, catalysts, as well as with binder systems. They 
therefore greatly facilitate the dyeing operation, mak- 
ing possible dyeing simultaneously during finishing 
to permit elimination of extra drying, washing and 
finishing operations. 


Resins For Stabilization of Fabrics By Backfilling 
Techniques 

Many fabrics can be rendered dimensionally stable 
by applying a backing that does not mark through or 
in any way affect the appearance, hand, pile or struc- 
ture of the face. Such fabrics are used extensively in 
automobile and furniture upholstery and draperies. 
They are characterized by rather luxurious appear- 
ance and by novelty designs. Often they are woven, 
for reasons of economy, with as few threads as possi- 
ble so that the resultant fabrics shift or slip when 
pressure or tension is exerted along warp or filling. 
This is readily controlled by finishing on a backing 
machine which uses a knife or a kiss roll technique to 
deposit thermoplastic resin on one surface only while 
the fabric moves towards a drying unit. 

The resins employed are based on synthetic lattices 
that dry or cure to deposit a flexible film to the back 
and thus lock the warp and filling threads together to 
render the fabric durably stabilized without changing 
the appearance of the face. Control of the penetration 
of the film so that the fabric face is not clogged is 
accomplished by using solutions of high viscosity. Ad- 
ditional control is carried out by mechanical means 
such as speed of cloth, tension, are of contact of cloth 
with finishing roll and time contact with the thickened 
solution. Combinations of resins can be used to give 
greater durability to washing and drycleaning. 

Synthetic fibers and blends are now used extensive- 
ly in upholstery fabrics, while blends that contain 
10% of nylon show markedly improved tensile and 
wear strength. 


Wool 


The use of thermosetting resins to impart stabili- 
zation to wool fabrics was disclosed many years ago‘ 
and alkylated methylol melamine resins have since 
been successfully applied to some fabrics. Chlorina- 
tion methods of controlling the shrinkage of wool 
yarns and knitted materials are practiced more ex- 
tensively; however, wool finishers have not been 
eager to adopt the chemical finishing techniques that 
have so radically and beneficially been exploited by 
the finishers of rayon and cotton. 

Present methods of rendering wool non-felting or 
anti-shrinkable are based either on a locking or spot 
welding effect or on the principle of fiber attrition. 
The former utilizes thermosetting resins to immo- 
bilize the fibers and yarns, while the latter (chlorine 
method) consumes part of the fiber to expose the 
wool cuticle and attack the base of the scales. Chlo- 
rine shrinkage control is efficient and imparts soft 
hand, but the wool character is modified so that the 
dye qualities are modified and the subsequent wash- 
fastness of dyestuffs is reduced. 

The present technology indicates that a satisfactory 
mechanism can be based on clogging the scales of the 
fiber to reduce friction and to prevent the scales from 
opening and swelling in water. The difficulty of 
achieving this effect lies in the danger of gumming 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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Another hot one 


Here’s a color as dazzling in brilliance as a 
new-born sun on a sizzling August morning 
... astartling, new orange to brighten your day. 

As fast to light and wet processing as many 


of the amazing Irgalan* colors, with drawing, 
exhausting, levelling and penetrating properties 
of that series. 

So let the high shades come. The new 
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Irganol* Orange GRLS will take care of its 
share as well as the most exacting fastness 
requirements. Bulletin is in process. 

GEIGY DYESTUFFS—Division of Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, Saw Mill River Road, 
Ardsley, New York. Branches in all textile- 
producing centers. Dyestuff makers since 
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REPORT FROM JAPAN 








By B. Mori 


Curtailment of output, expansion of exports viewed 
by Japanese as helpful solutions to textile slump 


OSAKA—Few textile industry insiders are now 
talking about a recovery by early Autumn from 
the year-old inventory depression which grips the 
industry. Despite sharp curtailment through joint 
agreement of all producers involved, excess inven- 
tories held by producers and wholesalers remain 
at a burdensome level. And prices continue so de- 
pressed that current sales cannot comfortably 
cover the high interest charges on idle inventory. 


More Curtailment May Be Necessary 

Some industry spokesmen now believe that cur- 
rent rate of curtailment—ranging from 30 to 50% 
in various segments of the industry—may have to 
be continued or even increased further for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year (through next March). The 
implications are severe, not only the Japan’s 
smaller, financially weak and often marginally 
profitable producers, but also for big vertical com- 
panies with interests in cotton, man-made fibers 
and wool. 

Temporary measures being taken to supplement 
the production cut only add to dark outlook for 
future. The idea of removing surplus inventory 
from makers’ stocks and “freezing” them off the 
market for the time being is only a bit of statistical 
juggling. It merely creates an apparent improve- 
ment in current position, while accumulating in- 
terest charges on the frozen goods—which will 
eventually have to be sold somewhere. 

One long-shot hope now is that the Government 
will reverse its heretofore firm stand against using 
consumer goods for reparations payments. That, 
too, is at best a poor solution, because it tends to 
reduce the current commercial market for an in- 
dustry already suffering from falling exports. 


Vertical Producers Suffer 

The big vertical companies made a poor showing 
in the six-month accounting period ending April 
30; the biggest losses, in general, were in their 
rayon departments. All but three of the Big Ten 
had the worst six-month statements in 12 years; 
and the best of them had a profit, before taxes, of 
less than one million dollars. 

It seems obvious that, if the term “crisis” is not 
already justified, it will be by end of the year un- 
less there is a sharp upturn in both domestic and 
export business. 
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More Exports Urged 

The Ministers of the second Kishi Cabinet are 
all talking about intensified export promotion, es- 
pecially directed to the United States. No one is 
sure exactly what this means, except for various 
methods of easing the financing problem for man- 
ufacturers. Temporarily, the Government is hold- 
ing to its export goal of $3,150,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Competition from Red China in 
cotton goods, and more recently in rayons, in 
Southeast Asia is an important worry in this con- 
nection. 

The current climate of opinion in textile circles 
here thus offers little hope that the Japanese will 
look with favor on more stringent limitations on 
cotton goods exports to the U.S. Koichiro Asakai, 
ambassador to the U. S., in Tokyo last month for 
conferences with Government officials, gave ex- 
pression to this prevailing mood. He was quoted as 
saying that he favored stricter enforcement of ex- 
isting quotas along with an aggressive drive to ex- 
port more goods to the U. S. 


Quota Enforcement Promised 

Asakai’s opinions with regard to stricter en- 
forcement of quotas took on special significance 
when, back in Washington, a spokesman for the 
Japanese Embassy promised “severe punishment” 
to Japanese exporters of velveteens to the U. S. in 
circumvention of quota restrictions. The exports 
were said to have been made by transshipment 
through Durban, South Africa, and to have 
amounted to 45,500 yards. The spokesman prom- 
ised to check the facts. If found to be accurate, the 
exporters will have their quotas taken from them. 
Also denied by the embassy were reports that 
transshipments of Japanese velveteens amounted 
to as much as 500,000 to 1,000,000 yards. He said 
that only a few thousand yards were involved. 


Silk Troubles Continue 
It is generally conceded that the Government 
has sacrificed the confidence of the silk industry 
here and abroad as a result of its recent quick 
changes in attitude toward the price support pro- 
gram. The sharp market fluctuations, although fol- 
lowed by relative stability close to the support 
price level, have nonetheless made buyers wary of 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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New MACHINERY 
New EQUIPMENT 


Fir Tri-Dent Boards 


Columbus Manufacturing Co. 
reports savings of up to 80% in 
the cost of tri-dent boards since 
switching to fir plywood from al- 
ternative materials. The boards, 
commonly used in _ conjunction 
with the Barber-Colman high- 
speed spooling and warping sys- 
tems, carry full “cheeses” of yarn 
from spooling machines to warp- 
ing machines. With from 300 to 
500 required for the average 
spooling and warping operation, 
maintenance costs can be a signifi- 
cant item since the boards receive 
rough treatment. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


Optical Bobbin Feeler 

Crompton & Knowles Corp. has 
arranged to make the Loepfe opti- 
cal electronic bobbin feeler avail- 
able on new C&K looms and also 
for C&K looms now in use. The 
new type feeler utilizes reflected 
light rays to detect run out filling 
bobbins unerringly without the 
use of mechanical or electrical 
feeler contact of the bobbin. The 
unit has only two major elements, 
the electronic head and electrical 
relay box and can be applied to all 
looms. For further information 
write the editors. 


New Fiber Fineness Tester 

Special Instruments Laboratory, 
Inc., has introduced its new Model 
175 Port-Ar, for measuring fiber 
fineness. The new model is said to 
operate much faster than Model 
171, weighing and marking sam- 
ples in 15 to 20 seconds. Model 175 
is completely portable through 
substitution of a hand bulb for the 
air compressor. The unit also has 
been adapted for measurement of 
wool, noils and wool tops in mi- 
crons, average fiber diameter and 
in grade. For further information 
write the editors. 


Material Display Racks 

A new line of material display 
racks, designed to hold a variety 
of flat or folded swatches in sizes 
up to 30 by 60-inches, or larger if 


Glider Fabric File 


specified, is being marketed by 
Momar Industries. A key feature 
of this all-steel “Glider fabric- 
file’ series are 12 T-topped, two- 
piece clamp retainers; these glide 
in and out of full-length channels 
with ease. For further information 
write the editors. 
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Lo Fleur Machine 


Lab Fulling Machine 


Southern Research Institute has 
constructed a laboratory wool 
fulling machine for evaluating 
chemicals used for wool fulling or 
felting. This machine is a modifi- 
cation of a lab fulling machine 
known as the “LaFleur Machine.” 
The SRI machine is said to allow 
more flexibility in operation and 
more accurate control of pressures 
and speeds of the rolls. It may be 
used to scour and bleach cotton 
and synthetics as well as wool. For 
further information write the 
editors. 


Heat Retention Electrodes 

Patent No. 2,821,611 on a new 
type of apparatus described as the 
Heat Retention Type Electrode, has 
been issued to Julius W. Mann and 
George F. Russell. The patent for 
the apparatus, which was devel- 
oped in the Mann-Russell Elec- 
tronics’ laboratory, describes vari- 
ous types of electrodes to be used 
primarily in evaporating moisture 
from moving webs of. textiles, 
laminate tapes, paper and other 
materials where arcing tendencies 
would be ruinous to the quality of 
the end products. For further in- 
formation write the editors 


Moisture Control 
Humido-Control Drytester 
equipment, manufactured by Dry- 
tester Gmbh, of Switzerland, 
needs no control settings and no 
special calibrations are required, 
according to Trumeter Co., sole 
agent for the equipment in the 
United States. The equipment, 
Trumeter reports, assures uniform 
drying of material by continuous 
moisture control over the whole 
width, indicating always the most 
humid part. The Humido-Control 
Drytester is an electronic appara- 
tus which can be mounted without 
any difficulty on all the various 
types of textile dryers. It permits 
fully automatic speed control of 
the machine, remote _ indication, 
and graphic recording. For further 
information write the editors. 


Humido-Control 
Drytester 





90” MODEL IN ACTION—Here 
is the 90” model of Kidde’s carpet 
knitting machine in use. This 
model is largely intended for 
sample work. 


knitted 


carpets 


roll 


forward 


BY THE EDITORS 


Boies knitted on raschel type warp knitting ma- 
chines are taking their place in showrooms through- 
out the country alongside woven and tufted floor cov- 
erings. During the past few years a number of carpet 
manufacturers have installed raschel knitters pro- 
duced by Kidde Textile Machinery Corp., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Many of these machines are already op- 
erating on a full-production basis, turning out car- 
pets in a wide range of constructions and prices. One 


mill, Mohawk, has been using Kidde knitters quietly 

for eight years with highly satisfactory results 
The Kidde carpet knitter for production runs is a 
200-inch machine, although the company also makes 
56-inch and 90-inch machines largely for sample 
purposes. According to Kidde spokesmen, the knitter 
has demonstrated outstanding advantages in the pro- 
duction of carpets as compared with weaving and 
Continued on Page 60 


BIG PRODUCTION NUMBER—The 200” Kidde knitter shown here is used for production runs. Many of these machines are already in use in 
the plants of leading carpet manufacturers 
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New Shear/Scratch Tester 


Taber Instrument Corp. has in- 
troduced its new _ shear/scratch 
testing instrument, a device for 
testing the surface of organic ma- 
terials and plastic-coated surfaces 
to resist digs, scratches, scrapes, 
engravings and similar physical 
damage not classed as normal 
wear. Fast and accurate test read- 
ings are taken directly from a 
finely balanced scale beam, cali- 
brated in grams, to which are at- 
tached either a precision ground 


IMPROVED 
TOP DRIVE 
FILLING SPINDLE 


‘A 


spindle speed — more pounds — 


e of yarn per spindle hour 


LOWER/COST PRODUCTION 


1) Elimphation of acorn increases cleaning cycle time 


2) Pr¢-greased Ball 


Bearings do away with spindle oil- 


r at least 5 years (when they are re-lubricated for 


ther 5 years) 


Power consumption reduced 


BETTER YARN QUALITY 

With Pre-Greased Ball Bearings you also are assured of 
cleaner yarn — more uniform yarn tension — more even 
bobbin lay — less ends down — cleaner rails and floors 


GUARANTEE 


Fully guaranteed against functional failure for an indefi- 


nite period 


Look for it at the 
GREENVILLE SHOW 
Booth 453 


HARTFORD MACHINE 
SCREW COMPANY 


Division of 
Standard Screw Company 


Box 1776 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


contour shear tool or a conical or 
cube point diamond tool. The in- 
strument can be operated by per- 
sonnel with minimum scientific 
experience. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 


New U.K. Textile Machines 

Three new British-made ma- 
chines for use by the textile in- 
dustry are now being marketed. 
The first, a new heavy duty cone 
and cheese winder, made by 
Thomas Holt Ltd., is built in inde- 
pendent single spindle units and 
intended for winding carpet and 
similar types of heavy yarns from 
cotton, rayon, wool mixtures and 
jute. Known as the Model PU, it 
has a capacity of producing pack- 
ages of up to a maximum diameter 
of 14 inches; depending upon the 
type of yarn, packages of up to 36 
pounds in weight can be produced. 

The Bentley Group (its U.S. 
division is the Bentley Knitting 
Machinery Organization, Inc.), has 
developed the other two machines. 
The first, the Bentley-Wildt rib 
circular knitting machine, Model 
RTR-A, has a_ gear-operated 
needled stitch transfer mechanism, 
three quality stitch cam controls 
for cylinder and dial, two-speed 
electric motor drive, an automatic 
oiling unit, hand levers instead of 
a handwheel, and “inching” but- 
tons. The second, the Mellor- 
Bromley Model TK-7, is a new 
full-fashioned hose machine with 
five heads which can be operated 
in sets of six (30 heads) or eight 
(40 heads) per operator. 

For further information write 
the editors. 


Stanley Strapping Tools Shown 

Stanley hand and powered strap- 
ping tools were demonstrated by 
Stanley Steel Strapping, a division 
of The Stanley Works, at the re- 
cent National Materials Handling 
Exposition in Cleveland. At its 
show booth, the division gave a 
pictorial preview of its $2,500,000 
steel strapping plant at New 
Britain, Conn. In conjunction with 
the construction of this new plant, 
The Stanley Works has expanded 
its steel manufacturing to provide 
additional cold rolling volume to 
meet the requirements of custo- 
mers and increase steel sirapping 
needs. 


Rudisill Modernization 
Modernization of all its spinning 
machinery has been completed by 
Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc., Lin- 
colnton, N. C. The modernization 
program, which now permits Rudi- 
sill to produce top quality combed 
cotton thread yarns, was handled 
by Roberts Co., manufacturers of 
complete spinning machinery. Im- 
provement in drafting was the 
principal goal of the changeover. 
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LOOKING IT OVER—Members of the 
trade press study the new 38 section full 
fashioned hosiery machine at a demon- 
stration in the Reading, Pa., plant of 
Textile Machine Works. 
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F F hosiery knitter 


S UBSTANTIALLY REDUCED LABOR COSTS plus improve- 
ments in quality are promised by the new full- 
fashioned women’s hosiery knitter introduced in June 
by Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. The new ma- 
chine, tradenamed “Reading Type 60’, has as its 
chief advantage 38 sections compared with the 30 
sections of earlier R-100 machine. According to Tex- 
tile Machine Works’ spokesmen, one man can operate 
two of the new machines “in an entirely satisfactory 
manner”. 

The greater efficiencies of the new machine are said 
to be the result of an increased number of automatic 
features supported by higher speeds. According to the 
company, the new Type 60 machine provides an 
average production increase ranging from 41% to 


46°... Measured by stockings produced, this increase 
is said to be from 7.1 to 7.65 dozens per 8 hour shift 

Through use of a redesigned and improved cam 
motion higher speeds have been obtained on the ma- 
chine. Main speed has been increased from 100 courses 
per minute to maximums of 110 to 120. Splicing 
speeds have been increased from 85 to a new speed of 
100. Narrowing speed remains at 75 courses per min- 
ute. Half turn and welt turning speeds have been in- 
creased to 30-35 courses per minute as contrasted with 
the previous speed of 12 courses per minute. 

Sinker head design on the new machine has been 
improved by nylon inserts for both top and bottom 
This innovation increases resistance to wear and at- 
tack from yarns and knitting solutions. Sinker heads 
of this type, Textile Machine Works says, have been 
in operation under mill conditions for five years, and 
show only negligible wear of presser edges and slots 
Definite reduction of needle beard wear has also been 
noted. 

The new type 60 Reading machine retains the au- 
tomatic narrowing heads and friction boxes of the 
earlier R-100 30 section machine. A number of im- 
proved devices, however, promote more efficient op- 
eration. Among these are: 


Automatic draw-off straps 
On the previous machine it was necessary for the 
operator to hook-up the main draw-off bands, turn 


Continued on Page 79 


NO HANDS NEEDED—This closeup illustrates the method by which 
welt wires are automatically removed from the magazine and drawn 
down into operating position in the bridges by means of control fingers 
actuated from the camshaft 
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Everglazé Minicaré 
FILAMENT RAYON 
LINING FABRICS 


® GUARANTEED WASHABLE 
® EASE OF CARE 


This exclusive On 


development 


announced only 2 months ago, is first being applied 
to linings, with a degree of success which indicates 
a wide range of uses for this new class of washable 
rayons. 


The First and Only Filament Rayon 
Linings acceptable for Wash and Wear: 


¢ machine washable. © quick drying. 
little or no ironing. © non-static 
stabilized — less than 2% residual shrinkage 
after repeated launderings or dry cleanings. 
luxurious appearance. © slip-on ease. 
pleasant hand, never clammy. 
easy to cut and sew, less raveling. 
outstanding resistance to creasing. 
fast to dry and wet crocking. 
freedom from staining by water borne soils. 


’Phone for sources. 
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NEW FABRICS 
NEW YARNS 


Coat Pile Fabrics 

Verel, the new modified acrylic fiber, is used in two 
new pile-type fabrics created by Princeton Knitting 
Mills for women’s coats, reports Eastman Chemical 
Products, manufacturer of the fiber. The fabrics come 
in two styles: one an illusion stripe achieved by 
blending of fibers, and the other, a plain cloth with a 
dimensional effect. For further information write the 
editors. 


Pillow Fiberfill 

Chemstrand has introduced a new, improved virgin 
Acrilan fiberfill for use in pillows, comforters and 
quilted fabrics. Chemstrand said it will end output of 
the old type fiberfill and total plant production of 
Acrilan fiberfill will be devoted to the new product. 
The price of the new product, effective June 1, 1958, 
is $1.01 a pound, or six cents a pound more than the 
cost of the original fiberfill product. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


Lining-Interlining Combo 

N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc., has developed a 
new type of chemically combined lining-and-inter- 
lining which will be marketed as Earl-Glo Warmer. 
The company reports the new product creates maxi- 
mum insulation and new standards in warmth with- 
out weight; 90% of its insulating element is locked-in 
air. A number of fabrics can be used as facing for the 
lining-interlining, including satin, taffeta, crepe-back 
satin, twill and chromespun plaids and stripes. The in- 
sulating element can be wool, synthetic fibers or mix- 
tures of both. Earl-Glo Warmer also is treated with 
Sanitized, an additive which retards the development 
of germ growth, mold and mildew. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


New Upholstery Fabrics 

Greeff Fabrics, Inc., has introduced a new collec- 
tion of upholstery fabrics, grouped by color families 
in four 6% by 12-inch hang books, to facilitate in- 
terior planning. The fabrics are priced to retail at 
around $11 to $35 a yard. A 100% spun nylon face 
features the firm’s ‘‘Nylon Trilogy,” a series of three 
correlated 54-inch upholstery fabrics—a texture, a 
stripe and a jacquard—priced to retail at about $15.50 
a yard. For further information write the editors. 


All-Acrylic Pile Fabrics 

Eastman Chemical Products’ modified acrylic fiber, 
Verel, is used by Glenoit Mills’ two versions of an 
outer shell pile fabric for women’s coats. The new 
fabrics, with a high percentage of Verel in the all- 
acrylic pile, are said to offer exceptional styling with 
excellent wearing qualities. Glenoit reports the “‘Re- 
gina Glenara” fabrics were designed to stand on their 
own merits and should not be classified as an “imita- 
tion fur.” For further information write the editors. 


First Coloray Sweater 

Coloray, already accepted in men’s wear for shirt- 
ing, outerwear and socks, will be used for the first 
time this fall in sweaters. Courtaulds (Alabama) 
Inc., which produces the solution-dyed rayon staple 
fiber, announced that Brentwood Sportswear will 
make the new line of low-button cardigan style 
sweaters from a yarn blend of Coloray and Orlon 
acrylic fiber. The sweaters, in sizes 36 to 46, will be 
available in six colors and with matching leather 
buttons. They will retail at $6 to $8 each. For further 
information write the editors. 
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TDI to Study Gray Goods Contracts 

The TDI has become concerned over the fact that 
there is a great variation from mill to mill in the pro- 
visions of their contracts. For example, the gray goods 
sales contract recommended by the National Federa- 
tion of Textiles in 1950, and now being distributed by 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute allows 
the buyer 12 months as a limit for making claims. 
However, many mills are still selling gray goods 
under contracts which allow only nine months or less. 

TDI President Nat Leavy, of Goldstein & Leavy, 
Inc., has appointed a committee on contract relations 
to review the various provisions of leading gray goods 
mills and to prepare realistic recommendations for 
submission to the board of directors of the Institute. 
TDI members who may have any comments or sug- 
gestions that may prove helpful to the committee are 
urged to send them to the committee at TDI head- 
quarters, 469 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

So oeceenmmnememnedl 


TDI Broadens Membership 

Yarn producers, weavers, knitters, dyers and fin- 
ishers are now eligible for membership in the Textile 
Distributors Institute. At a special meeting of the 
board of directors in June, the constitution of the In- 
stitute was amended to provide that any yarn pro- 
ducer, mill, or dyer, printer and finisher “directly 
engaged in the business of producing, weaving, knit- 
ting and/or processing man-made and/or natural 
fibers and/or fabrics made therefrom, other than 
those eligible for regular membership shall be eligible 
for associate membership.’ However, the sole voting 
power shall be vested in regular members. Associate 
members shall be entitled to receive notices of meet- 
ings and attend and participate in meetings as may be 
authorized by the board of directors. 

The constitution was also amended to provide that 
groups within the Institute be changed from fabric 
groups to end-use groups. The new groups are now 
designated as men’s and boy’s woven fabrics group; 
men’s and boy’s knitted fabrics group; women’s and 
girls’ woven fabrics group; women’s and boy’s knitted 
fabrics group; home furnishing fabrics group; over- 
the-counter fabrics group. 

Other amendments eliminated the provision that 
the chairman of each group shall be a member of the 
board of directors and of the executive committee, 
and provided that the executive committee shall con- 
sist of the president, the vice presidents, the treasurer, 
and the chairman of the board and four directors ap- 
pointed by the president with approval of the board. 

—— es ee 


Two New TDI Members 

Two new members have been accepted by the Tex- 
tile Distributors Institute, Inc., according to a recent 
announcement by Hilda A. Wiedenfeld, executive 
director. They are: Fabrics by Joyce, Inc., 1410 Broad- 
way, New York City, distributors of print, blouse and 
knit fabrics, of which Louis D. Levine is president and 
David Sherman, treasurer; and Marlene Fabrics, Inc., 
469 Seventh Ave., New York City, distributors of 
women’s and girls’ woven fabrics. Abraham Slutzky 
is president, Edwin Kohn, vice president, and Hiram 
Dronsick, secretary. 
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NEWS ann COMMENT 


Nat Leavy Walter Ross 


Leavy Elected TDI President 

Nat Leavy, president of Goldstein & Leavy, Inc., 
was elected president of the Textile Distributors In- 
stitute at its annual meeting June 24 in New York 
City. He succeeds Walter Ross, president of Rosewood 
Fabrics, Inc., who was elected chairman of the board. 
The following additional officers were elected: Vice 
presidents: Irving Roaman, Reliable Textile Co., Inc.; 
Louis E. Kates, French Fabrics Corp; Louis J. Bren- 
ner, Shirley Fabrics Corp; James P. Marion, Jr., 
Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. Ira Jacobson, Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Co., was elected treasurer. Hilda A. Wiedenfeld, 
formerly executive secretary, was elected executive 
director. 

A. W. Zelomek, of the International Statistical 
Bureau, addressed the meeting on the outlook for 
textile and apparel during the coming months. Jack- 
son E. Spears, vice president, Burlington Industries, 
who served as chairman of a special nominating com- 
mittee, also spoke. He reviewed the past 12 months’ 
activities of the Institute, stressing its work in the 
development of end use standards, and selling terms, 
and in the expression of the industry’s opposition to 
fiber labeling and other proposed laws of doubtful 
value. 

At the meeting, the following were re-elected to the 
board of directors: Mr. Leavy, Mr. Ross, Mr. Brenner, 
Mr. Kates, Mr. Marion, Mr. Roaman, Mr. Spears and 
Edward Folker, Folker Fabrics Corp.; Sidney Frankel, 
Duval Fabrics, Inc.; George Greenspan, Cantor- 
Greenspan Co., Inc.; Arthur S. Heiman, Arthur S. 
Heiman, Inc.; Abe Kirschenbaum, Pedigree Fabrics, 
Inc.; Frank D. Levi, Belding Heminway Corticelli; 
Benjamin W. Rosenblum, Benrose Fabrics Corp.; 
Samuel Schwartz, Cadillac Textiles Inc.; Philip Vogel- 
man, Onondaga Silk Co., Ine.; A. J. Wullschleger, 
Wullschleger & Co., Inc.; Arnold Zavell, Fabricmart 
Corp. The following five members were elected: 
Richard Deneau, Richelieu Fabrics, Inc.; Walter A. 
Hyman, Maxwell Textile Div. L. Hyman Co.; Ira 
Jacobson, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co.; Arthur Raphael, 
Cameo Fabrics, Inc.; Jack H. Simon, Blue-Simon Corp. 
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Education Never Stops 





These are some of the mill pro- 
duction executives who attended 
the recent series of product ex- 
hibits and forums staged by 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
throughout New England. (See 
MTM, June, ’58 p. 6) The meet- 
ings, held in hotels in Providence, 
R. I.; Portland, Me.; and Andover, 
Mass. included demonstrations of 
Steel Heddle textile equipment 
and discussions on the care and re- 
pair of reeds and shuttles. In all 
300 millmen from many New Eng- 
land mills attended the meetings. 


Chicopee “’3-D” Patents Held Invalid 


In a decision handed down by the Columbus Divi- 
sion, Middle District of Georgia, U. S. District Court, 
on June 27th, U. S. Patent Nos. 2,757,436 and 437 and 
Design Patents 178,456 and 178,462, all assigned to 
the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., were declared invalid. Chic- 
opee had instituted suit against the Columbian Fiber 
Mills of Columbus, Georgia, claiming infringement 
of patents covering “puffed fabrics’. The patents in 
question concern woven thermoplastic fabrics, com- 
monly described as “3-D” constructions, widely used 
in the automotive trade. 

The court’s decision aroused considerable interest 
throughout the textile industry since U. S. Rubber Co. 
and Bates Mfg. Co. are involved in litigation regard- 
ing the validity and possible infringement of other 
patents pertaining to puffed or three-dimensional 
fabrics assigned to those companies. J. B. Goldberg, 
consultant to the textile and allied industries, testified 
as technical expert for the defendant. 


Educators Like to Learn Too 


Shown below are some of the 26 home economics 
faculty members and state extension specialists who 
attended the recent textile seminar staged by Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. at Marcus Hook, Pa. Caroline 
Boyer, head of product information for American 
Viscose, describes rayon manufacture to (L. to R.) 
Thelma Thompson, California State Extension; Eliz- 
abeth Patterson, Pennsylvania State Extension, and 
Pauline Metzgar, University of Dayton, Ohio. 
Graeme G. Whytlaw of the company’s textile service 
department looks on. 
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New Rayon Mattress Cover Fabrics 

A new line of rayon damask mattress cover mate- 
rial, said to outmode conventional cotton fabric used 
for the same purpose in both style and service life, 
is being marketed by Burlington House Fabric Co. 
Use of Pliolite latex, supplied by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s Chemical Division, permits adaptation 
of the high lustre, silky fabric for mattress covering. 
The latex serves as a bonding agent to hold warp and 
filling threads securely in place. Burlington, re- 
portedly the only firm producing rayon warp damask 
covering for the bedding trade, distributes the mate- 
rial in more than 30 different colors, styles and pat- 
terns. For further information write the editors. 


Fuller Fiberglas Drapes 


D. B. Fuller and Co., now in its third year in the 
decorative fabric field, has added Fiberglas drapery 
fabrics to its line and in two weaves utilizing Owens- 
Corning’s new Aerocor texturized yarn. The weaves 
are Velvet Glass, said to impart a silk mohair-like 
hand, and Flaxen Glass, which has the look and hand 
of linen. For further information write the editors 


European Report (continued trom Poge 38) 
Courtaulds Gets $.U. Contract, Too 


Another recipient of a contract from Technoprom- 
import, which is located in Moscow, is Courtaulds of 
England. The big British man-made fiber producer 
has received a multi-million dollar order to supply 
machinery and technical advice for a cellulose ace- 
tate fiber plant in the Soviet Union. Courtaulds will 
make some of the machinery at its plant in Coventry. 
The balance will be made by other British firms for 
Courtaulds. 


Japanese Report (continued trom Page 46 


politically-inspired changes in policy. . .. Meanwhile, 
production of raw silk in season just ended was at 
new postwar high, while both domestic consumption 
and exports dropped off. The Government already 
concedes that it must shelve 50,000 bales this year 
in order to offset a similar imbalance. 

Synthetic fibers accounted for a large percentage 
(28% in 1957 against 16% in 1956) of Japan’s rec- 
ord-high fish-net export business last year. Nylon 
net exports more than doubled, accounting for al- 
most 60°) of the figure for synthetic nets. 
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Today’s trends 


in fabric development 


By Walter E. Scholer 


W iiex WE TALK about fabric development, we 
actually are speaking of fabric architecture. The 
three industries—cotton, wool and silk—each has its 
own terminology. This is further demonstrated by the 
fact that we have 840 yards to the pound for cotton, 
560 yards to the pound for worsted, and 4,464,528 
yards to the pound for one denier. 

A fabric development man may be called a de- 
signer in one branch of textiles and a stylist in an- 
other; but the term is most common in the silk and 
synthetic fiber industry. In the twenties and early 
thirties this used to be a truly creative job when each 
firm with its stylist, usually a woman, and sales man- 
ager got together, planned for each season, developed 
its lines and paid little attention to what the com- 
petitor was doing; and when the line was complete, 
the salesman took the line out and the house either 
made or lost money on the aesthetic appeal of the 
fabrics. 

Most salesmen just knew that the fabric was silk, 
he didn’t care if the fabric was 13/15 or 20/22—he 
just knew he was selling a silk fabric. The salesman’s 
job was to sell on the merits of the fabric, not on 
the fiber content. 

Along came the synthetic fiber producers and in an 
effort to sell their products they began to peddle in- 
formation back and forth. “So and so just bought 
some 75 denier and he is making a sand crepe with a 
3th 20/22 denier silk crepe.” If the manufacturer 
mentioned by the salesman had a good reputation and 
was making money, this was the starting of a trend; 
so everyone got the same tip, bought 75 denier and 
every line had sand crepe variation. Gray goods prices 
were published; salesmen began to sell on a construc- 
tion basis. In time we arrived at our present position 
where each salesman becomes a stylist, technician, 
and fabric development man because he has been 
briefly educated in textile facts and textile termin- 
ology by the fiber producers, or the development man 
in his own organization. 

One does not become a fabric development man by 
conversation. Some men have learned the hard way— 
by burning some midnight oil—but most of us went to 


Papers presented at the June 4 meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Textile Technology, Inc. 
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textile school and then worked in a mill or as an as- 
sistant to a good technician. By analyzing samples 
one finally learned to construct by pulling other 
people’s work apart. 

Development work is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. Some people have the idea that working for a 
yarn producer is a simple job where, as a matter of 
fact, it is a tough job. You have to make fabrics out 
of the products your company makes and not the 
fibers that are popular at the moment or those which 
have publicity appeal or gimmick value. 

The chemists, physicists and engineers have pro- 
vided us with man-made textile fibers, but their 
properties are often of little value if one is not famil- 
iar with what one is doing. It is like predicting the 
weather from the weather map and forgetting to look 
out of the window to see if it is raining. 

Textile fibers are building materials. The stiffness, 
strength and the toughness of fibers themselves are 
influenced by their shape and dimensions as well as 
by the properties of the materials of which they are 
composed. In the field of metals, unit values of 
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strength are given for a type of steel. This is the basic 
data by which the engineer can understand his raw 
material. These inherent properties are responsible in 
part for the mechanical behavior of a beam of steel. 
And because textile fibers are such tiny beams, this 
distinction is harder to remember, but it is equally 
important. Just as the adjectives “hot” and “‘cold”’ de- 
scribe the opposite ends of a temperature scale or 
provide a non-numerical way of describing the rela- 
tive degree of hotness of one or more objects, so we 
can describe the range of each of these three mech- 
anical qualities of textile fibers. 


1. Strength or tenacity ranges from strong to weak. 
2. Stiffness—ranges from stiff to pliant. 
3. Toughness ranges from tough to yielding. 


We can take the natural fibers—wool, silk and cot- 
ton. Wool is very pliant, weak, but tough. Silk is pli- 
ant, moderately strong and very tough. Cotton is 
moderately stiff, moderately strong and moderately 
tough. If we cross-check these fibers—silk is several 
times stiffer than wool; and cotton is several times 
stiffer than silk. Acetate is about as pliant as wool 
and rayon is comparable to silk except in the high 
tenacity ranges where it compares with cotton. 

When we attempt to express ourselves in relation 
to fabrics we still say it feels like wool, silk, or cot- 
ton, and now people are familiar with the character- 
istic touch of nylon and Dacron polyester fibers. This 
feel, we talk about, all comes from the physical prop- 
erty of the fiber, which is transmitted to the fabric by 
its construction and finish. 

In fabric construction we must constantly keep in 
mind what is known of basic properties if we hope to 
produce better fabrics with both natural and syn- 
thetic fibers for the ultimate consumer. 


More Knowledge Would Help 


Fabric development work is being done without 
enough knowledge of the basic materials with which 
we deal. In building structures engineers deal with 
raw materials about which there is knowledge, and it 
is knowledge that is readily available. An engineer or 
an architect can sit down, develop blue prints for a 
building or a complete structure before a single piece 
of material is put into fabrication, and at the time 
he is doing this, he knows that the planned structure 
will stand for a long time. In the textile industry we 
also build on paper fabric constructions, draw blue 
prints, but we have no handbooks to check our work. 
We have techniques but not adequate techniques. 
Fabric development has been an art rather than a 
science. 

For the future, if we hope to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of all the available fibers, fabrics must be 
engineered. Personally, I become annoyed when 
someone says—‘thave you fooled around with Ze- 
fran or Darvan?”A fabric development man does not 
fool around and do a lot of off-cuff thinking. You 
have to sit down and do a lot of calculated thinking 
about the known basic properties of the fibers you 
intend to use. 

One of our biggest problems today is that we have 
too many nontrained people suggesting ideas and 
making fabrics. The net results are a lot of fabric 
misfits in the market. Too much fabric development 
work is done in a manner similar to the cartoon which 
appeared in the New Yorker recently.—Two chemists 
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were standing before a chemist’s bench and one said 
to the other—I’m going to play a hunch—I’m going 
to take some Dacron, a little Chlorophyll, some Aure- 
omycin, U-235, mix them together and see what hap- 
pens. 

I was amused recently by a young man who called 
me, wanting to know if my father still had a school. 
He felt he wanted to get into fabric development 
work and he needed a couple of lessons. 

I don’t deny that, with all of the technical informa- 
tion made available by the fiber producers, that some 
untrained person with some intelligent guess work 
can come up with a decent fabric that will sell; but 
then he becomes so amazed and confident as a result 
of his success that he immediately becomes a fabric 
development man. 

Almost every fabric salesman today considers him- 
self a stylist, a technician, and a merchandising man. 
Because of this, I feel that we must develop a new 
concept of fabric development. 


Technicians Function Is Changing 


Today few young men go to textile schools and 
colleges with the thought of becoming fabric develop- 
ment men. More and more textile school graduates 
are going into sales where starting salaries are higher 
and they do not have to serve an apprenticeship. 

I know that many technicians keep close contacts 
with their firms’ customers but more and more the 
technician must get out in the market. The day of 
bench technicians is past. With our mass produc- 
tion, fast changing ways of life, one can no longer 
sit in a back room somewhere and dream up new 
creations. We must find out the trends and be stimu- 
lated by our customers’ thinking. 

The fabric development man of the future must 
be % technician, 4 stylist, % salesman and % mer- 
chandising man. Architecturally, you can still build 
a perfect colonial type house and be very proud of 
the achievement, but who wants such a thing when 
everyone else is building ranch type houses. 

Since textile salesmen today are using technical 
terminology, discussing yarns and blends to sell their 
yarns, fibers and fabrics, then the technologist has 
to learn to use selling techniques to keep up with the 
times. It is no longer just enough to make a good 
fabric, you have to be able to sell it too. 

Since textile colleges are graduating textile engi- 
neers who are going into sales, I feel that in their 
senior year a part of their course should include sales- 
manship—at least the basic principles of selling. Such 
knowledge will not only be necessary for sales and 
certainly can do no harm to the man who is going to 
work at the mill level. 

Another important phase not stressed enough in 
textile education is the importance of fabric devel- 
opment for industrial and mechanical goods. I have 
had any number of inquiries over the last few years 
for a good fabric development man for industrial fab- 
rics. There are very few available and usually firms 
(except in the cotton industry) have to train their 
own people by the trial and error method. Mechani- 
cal goods really need engineering. 

I can recall that during World War II when the 
fragmentation bomb ’chute and aerial delivery ’chute 
fabrics were made, most development men did not 
know that, while all rayon producers made 300 denier 
high tenacity yarn, each one differed in its properties. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The designer’s 
changing function 


By George B. Suhrie 


F asric designing during the last century was the 
special art of a few—almost a secret art. I do not 
consider myself as an old man—yet I can remember 
that when I entered a silk mill as a boy in 1919-— 
even then I was chased away everytime I went 
near a designer to watch him work. It was almost im- 
possible then to learn the art unless you were born 
to it or became a paying apprentice to a designer. 
Books on the subject of fabric analysis and design 
were rare. My inquisitiveness was only satisfied by 
taking fabrics apart and watching others when pos- 
sible. 

The textile picture has certainly changed since 
those days. With the development of textile education 
and the establishment of many textile schools which 
are actually searching for students today, and the 
continual writing and endless production of books 
on all phases of the subject, we have quite a different 
situation today. 

With the advent of the new man-made fiber, arti- 
ficial silk—now known as rayon and acetate, textile 
fabric development started a new period. At first 
these new fibers due to their low strength and the 
problems of processing, were used primarily for 
decoration and became another tool for fabric de- 
signers. It is interesting to note that at the beginning 
they were used to a large extent in high-styled, ex- 
pensive fabrics for special effects before they were 
used in production fabrics. 

The first fabrics of man-made fibers were general- 
ly imitations of silk fabrics such as taffetas, satins, 
and crepes. Later when the fibers were made in 
short staple form, spun types similar to cotton and 
spun silk fabrics were developed. Then with new 
and heavier deniers, worsted and woolen type fab- 
rics were also developed. 

One of the most interesting developments in tex- 
tiles is that of extensive development of rayon and 
acetate staple fibers. With the use of these two fibers 
alone, it is quite amazing how many different types 
of fabrics can be made and the almost unlimited 
styling that is possible. When such fabrics are pro- 
perly constructed and finished they can be satis- 
factory and beautiful and can be produced at low 
prices. 

It is unfortunate that during the war and later, 
rayon and acetate fibers got a bad reputation due to 
the poor constructions and the misapplication in the 
end use of the fabrics. Time and time again light 
weight dress and shirting fabrics were used for 
suth items as men’s outerwear jackets, and similar 
end uses for which they were not intended. Natu- 
rally these fabrics did not wear properly and the 
fibers got the blame. 

With the more recent introduction of the new 
true synthetic fibers came another new era of tex- 
tile fabric development. The first was nylon. Due 
to its high strength and abrasive resistance new and 
lighter fabrics were made possible and new con- 
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structions were therefore developed. We might men- 
tion the parachute fabric, light weight taffetas and 
sheers, and then the tissue warp fabrics and nylon 
puckers. 

The most notable use of this fiber is the tremen- 
dous development in nylon industrial and service 
fabrics. It so happens that my Company, Fox-Wells, 
developed one of the first fabrics made with nylon 
staple fiber. At the time, no staple was being pro- 
duced, and we used fiber that was recovered from 
discarded tow ropes. The fabric turned out to be 
very successful in its uses and we sold several hun- 
dred thousand yards of it. We shudder, however, 
when we think of the frightening spectre of pilling 
which was later encountered in other nylon fabrics, 
but which we did not encounter then. The pilling 
problem today has been largely overcome, however, 
due to new developments in finishing. 

Nylon was followed by Du Pont’s Orlon acrylic 
fiber in filament and staple form. Readers will recall 
how quickly the market jumped on this new fiber 
and will probably like to forget the early fiasco of 
the Orlon filament yarn and staple in processing and 
dyeing. Since then of course, Orlon staple fiber has 
been improved. With new methods of processing it 
has proven to be a satisfactory bulk fiber which can 
be used to good advantage in the creation of beauti- 
ful woven fabrics with minimum weight. 

Who can forget the advent of Du Pont’s Dacron 
polyester fiber? Here for sure was a “miracle” 
fiber with high strength and abrasive resistance. 
It seemed the fulfillment of a fabric developer’s 
dreams. This new fiber offered real promise of fabrics 
requiring minimum care. One of the early uses of 
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Dacron filament yarn was in very lhght weight fabrics 
which proved satisfactory for blouses and dresses. 
Since then of course many new fabrics have been 
developed. But not all of them have lived up to ex- 
pectations due to poor fabric construction or insuffi- 
cient use of Dacron yarn or fiber in the blends. One 
of the first uses of Dacron staple was in a light 
weight men’s suiting fabric which proved quite sat- 
isfactory as to crease retention. Since then the Dacron 
staple fiber has found a definite place in worsted 
type fabrics, particularly for men’s wear. Here again 
the spectre of pilling appears, but now is either 
minimized by special finishing or accepted as the 
nature of the beast. The first Dacron and wool suit 
I purchased pilled severely and when I made a com- 
plaint I received a letter from the suit manufac- 
turer advising that all I needed to do, was to give 
the suit a shave and all would be well. 

After Dacron came Chemstrand’s Acrilan acrylic 
fiber. It has proven to be a useful blending fiber not 
only for improved apparel fabrics but it has found 
wide usage in brushed knitted fabrics for sweaters, 
imitation furs, rugs and rather extensive use in 
blankets. 

Space prevents the discussion of the other new 
fibers such as Fortisan, Dynel, Zefran, Darvan, Arnel, 
Verel and Preslan. The possibilities in fabric develop- 
ment is almost unlimited today and though we have 





now apparently come to a settling down period on 
fibers, this is not the case with styling. 

Mass production in all fields has led to a fast change 
of products in America and this is especially true in 
textiles today. We must have something new and 
different every day and what is new today is old 
tomorrow, almost before the fabric is produced. The 
expression “What’s new?” is especially common in 
the textile business. I often feel a fabric is old imme- 
diately after it is shown to the salesman. Every sales- 
man and every customer is something of a technician 
and stylist today. No longer does a fabric development 
department of a mill have sufficient time to plan a 
line or a mill to produce normally and to work out 
quality problems. We produce at least ten new 
fabrics to every one of yesterday. The pressure to 
develop new yarn effects and new fabrics and new 
weave applications is tremendous. The problems 
thus created for the mill technologist and the mill as 
a result of this are almost beyond conception. 

Today our customers want fabrics to look heavy 
but they must be light in weight. At the same time 
they must be novel and expensive looking and cost 
practically nothing. The pressure of price particu- 
larly has led to many constructions so poor that they 
are enough to break the heart of any true textile 
technician. It all results in a mad rush in develop- 
ment, in production and in delivery. 


Fabric development at work 


By J. Fred Murray 


Tue MARKETING of chemical fibers involves a tremen- 
dous education job. A fiber producer must show ex- 
amples of its products in virtually as many varieties 
as there are customers. At Chemstrand we find we 
must technically service the textile and industrial 
manufacturer using our fibers. We must make the 
consumer aware of the benefits provided by these 
products. We must educate the retail clerk to under- 
stand and sell the values of these products. There ap- 
pears to be no easy way. 

Perhaps here we should define some terms of ref- 
erence. What is fabric development. What is product 
development? What is styling? where do these com- 
plement or supplement each other? Where do they 
overlap? 

Within our research organization we have a prod- 
uct development section, which is concerned with 
opening up new markets, often far afield from normal 
textile uses. For example, they have developed an 
Acrilan fiber paper for uses where low moisture 
absorption and strict dimensional stability are re- 
quired, such as for punch cards for electronic busi- 
ness machines. 

Styling, as we see it, is the adapting of basic fab- 
rics by creative imagination to color and pattern, 
finish and hand, value and price. In Chemstrand we 
make no attempt to style lines. We feel this is a 
rightful function of the mill or converter, and a re- 
sponsibility of the mill or converter. He is closer to 
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the cutter and consumer, and can do the job more in- 
telligently and economically. Other yarn companies 
might disagree with us on this point, but we don’t 
have the personnel or facilities to style lines and we 
are convinced, if we did, we wouldn’t get our money 
back. 
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In between these two very important areas, lies the 
tremendously broad field of fabric development. We 
know there is enough here to keep us busy. Our two 
fibers, nylon and Acrilan, potentially are adaptable 
to the entire range of fabrication, as we know it. We 
must direct our efforts to knitted and woven fabrics; 
apparel and industrial, intimate wear and outerwear; 
home furnishings, both decorative and utilitarian; and 
a dozen other directions. 

In Acrilan we have a variety of fibers, 2 denier 
through 15 denier. Bright luster and dull. Depending 
on staple length, they are all useable by cotton sys- 
tem spinners: American system; worsted system; 
woolen system; even silk system. We have a high 
bulk fiber with shrinkage on the order of 20%, and a 
brand new type Acrilan-16, which is whiter and 
different enough in composition that it can be cross 
dyed with our regular Acrilan. These are all blend- 
able with each other and with any of the other two 
dozen fibers available in the market place. In nylon 
we offer all the important deniers and filament counts 
the trade requires for textile uses and many special 
industrial deniers. 


Work Closely with Mills 


At Chemstrand, we try to work closely with mills; 
since New York is the center of trade activity, we try 
to keep in close touch with the fabric development 
people of our mill customers. We have a good idea 
where a new fabric of a particular type would get 
the best reception, and where we could expect it to 
receive enough attention and the proper push to 
launch it into the market, where it could pick up 
volume enough to satisfy the converter, the mill, and 
ourselves. 

From our experience we know which converters 
specialize in menswear; which do best in dress fab- 
rics; which are outstanding in sportswear lines. We 
know from our experience where there are ma- 
chinery limitations; we have a good idea where the 
Pacific Converters are, and the Turbo converters, and 
if they are looking for work. We try to keep our 
fences mended at the mill level, where our orders 
come from, but we try doubly hard to keep abreast 
of conditions here in the market, and in close touch 
with the people who develop and style fabric lines. 

In short we strive to materialize an idea into a 
tangible fabric form by utilizing our fibers to best 
advantage; by assisting the mill with their lay-outs; 
with technical assistance where needed. In addition, 
we help the mill and the cutter promote the finished 
article. 

To illustrate, I'd like to recount a typical develop- 
ment or sequence of events in a certain case. Perhaps 
you know the imported tropical, which is a blend of 
mohair and wool. The luster and crisp hand are pop- 
ular, much in demand, and have never been repro- 
ducible with a synthetic fiber. It was apparent to us 
that a coarse denier bright Acrilan ought to fill this 
bill nicely. We discussed our idea with a fine New 
England worsted mill. To make the job easy we pro- 
vided the mill with a few pounds of 8 denier 4%” 
Bright Acrilan top, and they blended this 60-40 with 
64’s wool; spun a 2/44’s yarn; wove the fabric; dyed 
it; finished it. As we expected, the result was crisp, 
clear, and lustrous. The fabric under test performed 
exceptionally well for holding the crease, and shed- 
ding the wrinkles. 

The next logical step was a Pacific Converter yarn 
in a similar blend, but in 1/40’s yarns. This also 
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showed up well under test in a 6%4 oz. fabric. Later 
we explored the use of 8 denier Bright in a 70% 
Acrilan-30% rayon blend for wash and wear in a 
16/1 cotton spun yarn for sportswear. About half the 
Acrilan is 8 denier, and we feel this helps us get 
creditable performance in the wash and wear cate- 
gory. 

We point out that all of this work was done with- 
in customers mills with a few pounds of top or yarn 
provided by us. Where we can get this cooperation, 
we feel it is beneficial to both of us. It eases the 
burden of spinning small lots; it puts another fabric 
into the market; and gives us a partner with a vested 
interest in the result. 

Lest I leave the reader with the impression we 
have our customers do all our work for us, I hasten 
to add that we also try to help ourselves. We en- 
deavor to maintain a schedule of new fabrics, which 
we feel covers the needs of our salesmen. This in- 
cludes: one woolen mill fabric per month; one 
worsted mill fabric per month; one knitted fabric per 
month; one industrial or military fabric per month; 
one fabric per week for the cotton or rayon mill; and 
one filament nylon fabric per week. 

We have complete facilities in our research lab- 
oratories for most textile requirements. Sometimes 
we do parallel work to serve as a clinical check on 
the work in the trade. Sometimes we prefer to work 
out a particularly knotty problem at home before 
taking it to the trade. For example, we are presently 
winding up work on developing a technique to size 
and warp zero twist nylon, and the several types of 
textured nylon. 

In cases where the Military establishment or indus- 
trial customers require work more purely of an engi- 
neering nature, we look to our PhD’s. This is par- 
ticularly the case in a great deal of our nylon work, 
where there is a continual search for greater tensile 
strength, better resistance to sunlight degradation, 
and similar factors mainly concerned with the physi- 
cal composition of nylon. 


Knitting and Textured Yarns 


We are concerned with knitting of all types, and 
have underway a broad evaluation program on all 
the different texturing processes for nylon. The best 
part of this is a three way cooperative venture with 
the yarn processor, the tricot knitter and Chemstrand 
contributing what each does best. We are aiming for 
something better and different than any tricot pres- 
ently in the market, not for greater yield per pound. 

Textured yarns, we feel, offer a bright future for 
nylon sales. We have high hopes of introducing tex- 
tured yarn into the carpet trade, also. Our develop- 
ment work is essentially a search for the best cover- 
ing power and an effort to equate so many ounces of 
$1.20 nylon plus the processing cost to a retail price 
of $9.95 per square yard at retail. 

You may ask where the inspiration or new trends 
or direction is found. We find it everywhere. Some- 
times from foreign collectors, sometimes very close to 
home. Many times it is a matter of adapting an 
earlier development to new conditions. We try to be 
realistic and to leave the windmill tilting to more 
courageous souls. The climate must be right. It’s just 
as unproductive to be too early, as to be too late. I 
remember less than a year ago going with our fashion 
people to arouse interest in mohair loop coatings, and 
getting nowhere. Today—one season later, it is the 
hottest item in the market. @ 








Kidde Carpet Knitter 
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tufting techniques used for the same purpose. Among 
these advantages are: 

1) Overall production efficiencies of 80 to 90%. 
With the Kidde knitter there is said to be far less 
down time than with tufting machines. While no ex- 
act comparisons can be made between the produc- 
tivity of knitting as compared with tufting, it can be 
said that the Kidde knitter turns out completed fabric 
at rates approaching the production of the conven- 
tional tufting machine. In comparison with a carpet 
broadloom, the Kidde knitter is said to be many 
times more productive. One millman who has worked 
with the raschel carpet knitter puts it this way: 
“With a loom we can get roughly a roll a day, while 
with the knitter we get a roll an hour.” 


2) Long-wearing, ravel-resistant fabrics. Lab- 
oratory tests show that certain constructions wear 
longer than tufted, and are free from the danger of 
yarns snagging and unraveling. This is so because 
each tuft of pile yarn is knotted in place by the 
knitted construction of the fabric. Knitted carpet 
fabrics can be made free from stretch, unless stretch 
is desirable for certain end uses. 


3) No separate backing fabric is needed. In a 
knitted carpet made on the Kidde machine, the whole 
fabric—backing and pile—is formed. In the knitting 
action, jute or paper yarn is combined with the pile 
yarn to form the fabric. Either cotton, rayon or nylon 
is used as the stitching yarn. Thus there is no need to 
buy jute cloth or cotton duck for a backing fabric as 
in the tufting operation. 


4) Savings on pile yarn. In a knitted carpet it is 
possible to use less pile yarn than in a tufted fabric. 
As carpet men explain it, there is less “buried yarn” 
since the pile yarn does not have to be hooked 
through the backing fabric as in tufting. Thus, there 
can be greater economy in the consumption of pile 
yarn since more of the yarn goes into the wearing 
surface of the carpet. 


Trends in Fabric Development 
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Some of these yarns could be used in filling only be- 
cause of higher shrinkage. 

We need more fabric engineering knowledge to 
serve the wide field of industrial applications. With a 
new development concept growing it must be recog- 
nized that the realization of a concept takes time, but 
also iron consumes itself by its own rust. 

Let me also make a plea for the dyers. When we 
construct fabrics with two, three or more fiber blends, 


Nonwoven Tablecloths 

Lustron, Inc. has introduced checkered tablecloths 
made of nonwoven Avisco rayon for outdoor dining. 
The cloths, intended to sell for 69 cents retail, can be 
scraped clean of spilled foods and used again up to 
six times, according to Lustron. The tablecloths are 
said to have good strength, as well as sun-resistant 
and noninflammable properties. For further informa- 
tion write the editors. 
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5) Pattern and styling flexibility. Knitted carpets 
can be made in high and low looped pile and in com- 
binations of both. Similarly the loops can be left un- 
cut or can be cut, or there can be combinations of cut 
and uncut pile. Depth of pile can be varied. 

Among other styling effects possible with knitted 
carpets are moresque effects achieved with dyed 
yarns, also geometric patterns in contrasting colors. 
There can also be tone-on-tone patterns and textures. 

Technical men characterize the Kidde knitter as 
a machine using the double raschel principle with a 
point bar in front. In operation, the three kinds of 
yarn feeding into the machine—stitch yarn, jute or 
paper backing yarn and the pile yarn—can be taken 
from beams or from creels. When creels are used, 
the need to warp is thereby made unnecessary. In 
some mills, now successfully using the Kidde ma- 
chine, magazine creels using cones are employed for 
the jute and carpet yarns. The stitch yarn is taken 
from producers’ beams. Millmen stress that the elimi- 
nation of the warping operation in preparing yarn 
for the Kidde knitter is a major economy. 

If tufting, now so well established, is the ‘fourth 
weave” in carpet manufacture as many have called 
it, then in all fairness it must be said that knitting 
has established itself as the “fifth weave”. Spokesmen 
for Kidde and millmen who have been using the 
knitting machine (in some cases for years) are em- 
phatic in declaring that knitted carpets will not in 
the foreseeable future replace tufted as the predomi- 
nant method of carpet production. They do however 
believe that knitted carpets will take their place 
alongside tufted and woven fabrics as an accepted, 
proven and widely used technique for carpet manu- 
facture. 

They point out that already a wide range of knitted 
carpets in prices from a few dollars a yard such as 
floor coverings for autos up to $11 a yard for deep 
pile high style carpets are reaching consumers. 
Knitted carpets are being made with pile yarns of 
wool and virtually all the man-made fibers used in 
floor coverings today such as rayon, acetate, nylon 
and Acrilan. For further information about the Kidde 
carpet knitter, write the editors. 


we should use fibers that can be union-dyed or cross- 
dyed. It seems that everyone is so blend-happy that 
they will try anything, not to enhance performance 
but just for added gimmicks. Let us remember that 
no one is going to wear gray goods—we need a good 
dye job if we hope to sell the fabric. I suggested that 
to one mill man that he was looking for dyeing trouble 
in blending Dacron, Rayon, wool and silk. He felt this 
was not his problem—it was the converter’s prob- 
lem. He said—‘“I’ll blend alfalfa if I can sell it at a 
profit”. Think of the poor dyer who has to dye Dacron 
and alfalfa. 


CORRECTIONS—VARIANCE ANALYSIS 

In this article which appeared on page 43 of our 
recent June issue, the following corrections should be 
made: 
1. Figure 2, page 44 should be labeled “Figure 3”, and 
Figure 3, page 50 should be labeled “Figure 2.” 
2. Table 4, Line “h’, the formula shown should read 
“(c-42)/g” for Sizes, Looms and Periods. A note should 
have indicated that for the “Unexplained” column, the 
value in “c” is transferred unchanged to “h”. 
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Foil/Fabric Laminates 


(Continued from Page 30) 


longer because the foil conducts the heat rapidly 
away from the hot spots and maintains the fabric at 
a more uniform temperature. 


Heat Dissipating Mattress Covers 

Those who have been bedridden in hot weather 
know how uncomfortable heat and perspiration can 
be especially when lying on a rubberized mattress 
protector. A foil fabric laminate placed beneath the 
ordinary bed sheet will protect the mattress and 
rapidly conduct body heat away to cooler areas. This 
in turn reduces localized perspiration to the increased 
comfort of the bed occupant. 


Heat Dissipating Seat Cushions 

For similar reasons a foil/fabric laminate placed 
just under the fabric seat upholstery on automobiles, 
railroad cars, airplanes and the like will conduct 
body heat away and add to passenger comfort. 


Sleeping Bag Liners 

A foil/fabric interliner for sleeping bags can serve 
several purposes. As a heat reflector and moisture 
barrier the liner can keep body heat in and dampness 
out in cold weather. When used in hot weather it 
will serve to dissipate localized heat as in the case of 
the mattress cover. 


Table Pads 
Foil/fabric laminates can be utilized in pads to 
protect tables from hot dishes. 


Movie Screens 

A film/foil/fabric laminate suitably embossed 
makes a superior screen for slide or moving picture 
projection. Foil’s ability to reflect up to 95° of in- 
cident light with little scatter provides excellent 
clarity under adverse lighting conditions. 


Electrical Conductivity 

Aluminum foil’s good electrical conductivity opens 
the possibility of heat radiating wall hangings or 
floor coverings. 


Chemical Etching 

The facts that aluminum foil can be laminated to a 
fabric; that it has excellent dimensional stability; 
that it can be printed with photosensitive and/or etch 
resistant chemical coatings; that it is opaque to light, 
and that it can be rapidly etched in acid or alkaline 
media open possibilities for combining photographic 
processes with silk screen printing techniques. 


Laminating Methods 

To go into a complete discussion of laminating 
equipment and techniques would exceed the scope of 
this article. There are many types of equipment, but 
they all have the following elements in common: 


Unwinding station (or stations), 
Adhesive reservoir, 

Adhesive application station, 
Drying station (when needed), 
Laminating nip, and 

Wind up station. 

The relative positioning of these elements depends 
upon the materials to be laminated and the type of 
laminating adhesive. For example, when light weight 
or open weave fabrics are to be handled, excessive 
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tension must be avoided if wrinkling or bowing are 
to be prevented. This means light weight or driven 
idlers and unwind rolls. 

Adhesive application may be done with knife or 
spreader bars, for heavy applications in the order of 
10 to 30 lbs per ream (3,000 square feet). Roller o1 
reverse roller application serves a more precise ap- 
plication in the order of 5 lbs per ream and higher. 
For maximum precision and laydowns from % to 5 
lbs per ream rotogravure application is usually pre- 
ferred. 

Ahesives can be classified generally as aqueous 
(latex emulsions, water soluble caseins and the like), 
solvent type (rubber cements, resin cements and the 
like), and hot melts (waxes, asphalts, etc.) 

The hot melts are cheap, but require rather heavy 
application. They can be used for foil/scrim/foil, 
paper/foil/scrim/foil, or similar combinations where 
the scrim is very open and is present to enhance re- 
sistance to tear. Such laminates find use in insulation 
applications. The foil is first laminated to paper usu- 
ally with an aqueous adhesive. Then the scrim is fed 
simultaneously between two foil webs into the lami- 
nating nip. The adhesive is applied to one of the foil 
webs sufficiently heavy so that the laminating pres- 
sure will cause it to strike through the scrim and 
adhere to the second foil web. 

Aqueous adhesives are relatively inexpensive but 
present some problems in drying. At least one web 
must be permeable to allow escape of moisture after 
lamination. Sometimes this permeable web is also 
dimensionally affected by moisture change. This is 
the case with paper, cellophane, and many fabrics. 
Under these conditions, rate of drying, initial mois- 
ture content, and final moisture content must be 
carefully controlled to avoid curling or wrinkling of 
the laminate. 

Solvent type adhesives, although relatively more 
costly, offer a very wide variety of possible formu- 
lations which can be tailored to specific objectives. 
They can be thermoplastic or they can be of the cur- 
ing or converting type. It has been found best to ap- 
ply the adhesive to the foil, drive off the solvent, and 
then laminate to the fabric. In this way strike-through 
of adhesive is avoided and adhesive laydown can be 
held to the minimum required for good adhesion. 

Adhesive formulation is an art and a science. Vari- 
ations in ingredients, solvents, solids content, and 
viscosities can cause drastic changes in the ultimate 
product. 

If excessive trimming scrap is to be avoided, pre- 
cise alignment of selvages on the fabric unwind roll 
is essential. On most laminating machines the oper- 
ator can adjust the lateral position of the webs while 
running. But if one web wanders all over the place, 
he cannot keep up with his other duties. Care in ini- 
tial winding of the fabric roll will greatly reduce 
later scrap losses. 

It is hoped that this article will stimulate the imag- 
ination of those in the textile industry charged with 
the development of new products. Many of the lam- 
inated products described herein are commercially 
feasible. Some are about to be marketed; others are 
being tested experimentally; still others are un- 
proven ideas. For more detailed information, inter- 
ested readers are urged to contact the leading foil 
manufacturers and converters, who will be happy to 
assist in the development and exploitation of new 
foil/fabric products for the textile industry. For the 
names and addresses of these manufacturers, write 
the editors. 








The answer is 
right here in these 


Fade-Ometer’ 


and 
Launder- 
Ometer” 


tests. 


The question most frequently asked by consumers when buying soft 
goods. “Will it fade?” is even ahead of “What is it made of?” —“How 
much does it cost?””—or “Who manufactures it?” 

A nation wide survey made by the American Cyanamid Company of 
over 33,000 buyers and merchandise managers in department and 
specialty stores reveals this consumer attitude about color stability. 

The seriousness of the problem of color failure is disclosed in 
the returns showing that color fading, running or rubbing off, brings 
merchandise returns to over 83% of the stores reporting. Among the 
worst areas are curtains, draperies and upholstery, say 38.64% of 
store respondents; dresses, 39%; blouses, skirts, sportswear, 31%; 
knitwear, 27.5%; slip covers, bedspreads, 27%; sport shirts, 23.6%; 
corduroy products, 20%; pajamas, 18%. 

Atlas Fade-Ometers and Launder-Ometers permit accurate and 
dependable assessment of the degree of color fastness to light, 
washing and bleeding. Standard methods of test and of reporting 
results enable the manufacturer to provide guarantees which are 
recognized and understood by both buyer and seller. 

Producers of soft goods who can advertise and sell their product 
as having a specific colorfastness rating have a price advantage over 
merchandise marketed without the color stability assurance provided 
by these Atlas Ometers. 


Atlas Launder-Ometer 


Atlas Fade-Ometer 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
4114N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., U.S. A. 


Sales representatives in principal cities throughout the world. 








Dyeing Notes 
(Continued from Page 43) 


New Du Pont Red Pigments 

Du Pont Company has devel- 
oped a new family of red pigments 
with lightfastness and other prop- 
erties which are said to make pos- 
sible for the first time durable red 
shades for fabrics, plastics, inks, 
paints, automobile finishes and 
other products. A new unit has 
been constructed at the Newport, 
Del., plant for producing the new 
“Monastral’” red pigments. Du 
Pont also has opened a new cus- 
tomer service laboratory for the 
company’s pigments department. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Thermosetting Resin 

Proctor Chemical Co. is market- 
ing Safe-T-Set Resin, described as 
producing good wrinkle recovery 
and fabric stabilization without 
contributing to the loss in tensile 
strength of fabrics subjected to 
standard chlorine damage tests. 
The new product is specifically 
designed for use on fabrics nor- 
mally exposed to chlorine bleach- 
ing by the consumer and where 
chlorine degradation is a problem. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Versatile Finishing Agent 

Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., has introduced its new Poly- 
lube FFN, a nonionically dispersed 
polyethylene emulsion. The prod- 
uct is said to meet the demand for 
a versatile, easy-handling, stable 
and semi-permanent finishing 
agent. Its versatility includes ef- 
fective softening and lubricating 
of cotton, rayon and_= synthetic 
yarns and fabrics, according to the 
producer. Polylube FFN’s applica- 
tion to resin-treated goods is said 
to materially increase tear strength 
and crease resistance. For further 
information write the editors. 


Durable Resin Softener 

Moretex Chemical Products has 
announced the addition of a new 
durable resin softener, Moropol 
762, to its line of products. Moro- 
pol 762 is described as an emulsi- 
fied epoxy type plasticizer which 
will increase the tear strength and 
add to the crease angle of resin- 
treated fabrics. The new product 
is a nitrogen free nonionic emul- 
sion compatible with other mate- 
rials used in resin baths. For fur- 
ther information write the editors. 


New Fabulized Licensee 
Fabulized, Inc., has announced 
that Rockford Textile Mills, Inc., 
of McMinnville, Tenn., has signed 
a Fabulized licensing agreement. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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U. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow as 
reported by the producers in July 1958. All prices are 
given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 
Current Prices 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 
No Turned* High Turn Skeins & Cones 
Turn Skeins 8le 12 15 18 
Den/Fil Skeins & Cones Turns Turns Turns Turns 
40/30 $1.49 $1.95 
50/36 1.24 1.50 
65/45 1.14 
75/60** 1.04 
100/74** 95 
125/60 94 
150/120 93 
300/225 
900/372 
1800/744 J 
Turn includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, and up 
turns on heavier deniers 
Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 15¢ per Ib. extra. 


a 4a 
44” HH Spool Spun Yarn 
No No 5 5 12 
Turn Turn Turn Turn Turn 
Den/Fil Tubes Beams Beams Cones Beams 
40/30 $1.35 $1.35 
50/36 1.00 1.00 
65/45 
75/45° $1.08 $1.31 
100/60* ¢ x 1.03 1.23 
125/60 ‘ 99 
150/90° 81 1.15 
150/120 81 9 
* Available also in Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black at 15¢ per Ib. extra 


4a 4a 4i ‘ 
44” HH “’Parfe”’ (Type 51) Spool Spun Yarn 

No Turn 5 Turn 5 Turn 12 Turn 15 Turn 
Den/Fil Cones Cones Beams Cones Cones 

50/36 $1.60 $1.85 $1.85 
75/45 1.45 1.55 1.55 $1.75 $1.85 
100/60 1.35 1.45 1.45 1.65 1.75 
150/90 1.18 1.25 1.25 1.60 1.70 


Nub-Lite (Short Nubbi) 
2% Turn 
Natural 2% Turn Natural 
Den/Fil Cones Cones* Cones 
90 $1.45 
90 1.45 
120 1.06 
180 $1.00 
224 1.00 
360 .98 
450 .98 
* Basic price for cones when dyed. Dyed Colors 30 and 35 cents 
above basic price. Prices based on 200 Ib. dyed lots only. Prices for 
natural yarn skeins same as natural cone prices 
** Code 1515 can be run in warp or filling. 


CUPIONI Type B 
2% Turn 
Den/Fil Cones 
50/30 

70/45 $1.64 

100/60 1.48 

150/90 1.25 

200/120 1.20 

285/135 1.10 

450/225 1.10 

600/372 1.07 

9837 940/372 97 

“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun 150, 285, and 940 deniers at 35¢ per 

pound extra. Cupracolor Black comes in all deniers.” 


STRATA SLUB 


Code Den/Fil Turned Cones 

9747 275, 3% 

9798 450/3 2% 

9823 600/% 2% 

9847 960/37: 2% 

9885 1290/: 1% 

9934 2680/744 1% d 
“Spun Dyed Cupracolor is spun in 600 and 960 deniers at 35¢ per 


pound extra.” 
FLAIKONA 


Code Den/Fil Turned Cones Price 
9669 150/148 2% $1.35 
300/224 1.40 
600/405 1.20 
900/450 1.10 
2000/744 2% 1.00 

“Spun Dyed Cupracolor Black 35¢ per pound extra.” 

Terms: Net 30 days, F. O. B. shipping point. Minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight al- 
lowed to Memphis, Tennessee. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller's own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F. O. B. delivery point 


5 Turn 
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American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 4, 1956 
Standard Quality Yarns 
Standard Quality Rayon Yarns 


Skeins 


. Natural 


Weaving 
Cones 
~ Knitting 


ou Cones 


a 


Luster 


i) 


60 
100/14 
100/40 
100/40 
100/40 
100/40,60 
100/60 
125/40 
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450/80 
600/80,120 
900/120 
900/120 H.T 
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Jetspun’’ Colored Yarns 
Weaving 
Tenacity Turns Cones Beams* Cakes Colors 
Regular 1.39 
Regular 1.26 
200/40 Regular 
450/80 Regular 
300/40 High ‘ . 1.10 
600/80 High 
900/120 High 3.4 0s 1.05 
Registered trade mark of American Enka solution dyed rayon yarn 


* Single color 
4a 4a 
Skyloft 
American Enka's Lofted Filament Rayon Yarn 
Natural and Jetspun (R) 
Types Available and Prices 


Den./Fil. 
100/40 
150/40 


JETSPUN 
Den/Per Other 
Denier Filament Natural Colors 
2200 15 $.67 
2700 15 65 
4300 8 64 
5300 15 63 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective December 14, 1956 
Graded Yarns 


All 
Cones 
Short Leng Beams 

Filament Type Skeins Skeins Tubes Cakes 
20 Bright & Dull > $1.59 $1.56 $1.45 
10 1.41 1.30 
10-30 1.24 1.20 1.17 1.08 
30 1.17 1.08 
14-40 1.12 1.07 ; 96 

1 .98 
Bright & Semi-Dull 99 94 é .86 
Dull 
90 Dull 
10-44 Bright 85 
60 Semi-Dull & Dull 78 
30 Dull Flat Fil 
44 Bright & Dull 
234 Dull 
120 Rayfiex 6-Turns 
100 Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
150 Bright 


Extra Turns Per Inch 
Bright 6-Turns $1.36 $1 
Bright 6-Turns 1.24 1 
Bright 6-Turns 1.09 a, 
Bright 6-Turns 
Bright 5-Turns 
Bright 6-Turns 
Bright 5-Turns 


60 
24-40-60 
40 


60-100-150 
75 








Rayflex Yarns 

7% «(3 Rayflex $ 

100 Rayfiex 

150 Rayflex 

200 Rayflex 

300 Rayflex 

300 Rayfliex 6-Turns 

450 Rayfiex 

600 m Rayfiex 

900 35 Rayfiex -72 


Super Rayflex Yarns 
600 g Super Rayflex $ $ 
900 7 Super Rayflex 


Thick and Thin Yarns 
150 Bright & Dull $ $ 
200 Bright & Dull 
300 Bright & Dull 
450 Bright & Dull 
490 Bright & Dull 4 
900 3; ul 1.00 
920 Bright & Dull 1.00 


Colorspun Yarns 
Currently producing regular and high tenacity at premiums 
per pound. 


Viscose Filament Yarns 
The following material deposit charges are required: 
Metal Section Beams $170.00 each 
Wooden Section Beams 55.00 each 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 30.00 each 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 
Metal Tricot Spools—14” flange 30.00 each 
21” flange 60.00 each 
150.00 each 
135.00 each 
100.00 each 
32” flange 75.00 each 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 20.00 each 
Cloth Cake Covers .05 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 14, 1956 


32” flange : 
Metal Tricot Spool Racks—14” flange 
21” flange 


Neon 
Shrunk 
Den. Fil. Twist Beams Cones Cakes Tubes 
#49 and #14 Production 
75/30/3 Bright $1.03 
100/40/2Z a $.96 
100/40/3 re 98 -96 91 
100/40/5 j 97 
100/60/3 = .92 
125/40/2Z e .94 d 
150/40/3 89 d 80 
150/40/2Z 87 
150/40/5 “a j 86 
150/40/8 1 ‘ 92 
150/40/0 NS ; 
300/50/3 ‘ a .69 
300/50/0 NS 
#20 Production 
150/40/3 Bright d j -78 
150/40/0 = NS 
150/40/2Z ae P 
300/50/3 = : P .69 
300/50/0 a NS d 
#20 Production 
100/40/3 Dull i 91 
100/60/2Z ” 
100/60/0 sal j 
100/60/5 d r 97 
150/40/3 of . d -78 
150/40/0 NS . 
150/90/3 d 85 
250/60/0 ” NS : 
250/60/3 : .70 
#52 Thick & Thin Rayon 
150/60/3 Bright 1.15 
450/120/3 ws 89 
Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point). 
Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices 

Effective with orders May 2, 1958 
Bright and Dull 


(A) 
Cones, 
Beams, 
Tubes 
Textile “‘Cordura”* $1.90 
1.63 
Textile ‘“‘Cordura” 
Textile “Cordura” 


60 9 69 9 09 I 9 0 WW WWE 
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Textile “Cordura” 
Dull : 


Dull 


on 


Textile “Cordura” 


Textile “Cordura” 


Textile “Cordura” 


02 63 O0 6o bo to to OO 8 


Thick and Thin 
#7 


2200 480 3 760 95 . 
(A) 2¢/lb. additional for “ones less than 3# and tubes less than 27. 
Terms: Net 30 days. : 
Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 

paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 

tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 

River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 

chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser's choice 

east of Mississippi River. 
*“CORDURA” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont's registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Effective December 21, 1956 


2.8 Lb Cones 
4.4 Lb Cones 


Bright 
Bright 
Luster #74 
Bright inter- 

mediate strength 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Luster #4 
Bright extra 
strong 
.0“S" Bright / B 

1.5“S"” Bright § .69 69 
2.0°S" Bright d 68 .68 
1.5“S" Bright 68 .68 

Luster #4 is semi-dull. 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all 
points east of the Mississippi River. PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO 
CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


North American Rayon Corp. 


Current Prices 
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Knitting* 
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1800/92 

Semi-High 
Strength Yarns 300/75 3 74 

Hi-NARCO 

* Oiled Cones $.01 Per Pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

** 1 lb. tubes $.02 Per Pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

Terms: Net 30 days, F.O.B. shipping point, minimum freight al- 
lowed to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi 
River. To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight to 
Memphis, Tennessee allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buy- 
er’s risk. Merchandise transported in seller's own trucks or those of 
its affiliates is sold F.O.B. delivery point. 

Prices subject to change without notice 


RAYON HIGH TENACITY 
YARN and FABRIC 


American Enka Corp. Effective June 1, 1957 
Tempra (High Tenacity) 


Denier Elongation 
1100/480 Low 
1230/480 High 
1650/720 Low 
1820/720 High 
2200/960 High & Low 

Suprenka | (Extra High Tenacity) 

1650/720 Low 
1900/720 High 
2200/960 Low 

Suprenka II 

1100/720 Low 
1650/1100 Low 
2200/960 High 
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Rockford plans immediate appli- 
cation of Fabulized, a new finish 
said to make synthetic fabrics ab- 
sorbent. 

T. Frederick Broadhurst, Jr., 
will represent both Fabulized, Inc., 
and the W. F. Fancourt Co. in 
Tennessee and other south central 
states. 


Fiberglas Screen Printing 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
and Interchemical Corp. have an- 
nounced a process said to improve 
and simplify screen printing of 
Fiberglas fabrics. The system, 
Aquaprint-85, eliminates a proc- 
essing step in the printing and also 
does away with the need for dual 
inventory by converters. The 
Aquaprint system supplements the 
Pan Chemical process, Pan-Tex, 
recently introduced to the printing 
trade. 


Geigy Opens New Lab 

Geigy Chemical Corp. has 
opened new entomological research 
and chemical analysis laboratories 
for testing Mitin mothproofed fab- 
rics at Ardsley, N.Y. All mills 
which sign agreements to apply 
Geigy’s Mitin durable mothproofer 
to woolen raw stock, yarn or fab- 
ric are entitled to free tests of 
samples of their materials from 
both of these laboratories. 


Textile Chemicals 

Nopco Chemical Co. has pub- 
lished a new 12-page_ booklet, 
“Chemicals for the Textile In- 
dustry,” which describes and cross- 
indexes 5 products according to 
use. Included are coning oils, de- 
tergents, dyeing assistants, fiber 
lubricants, finishing compounds, 
mineral oil emulsifiers, thickeners, 
warp sizes, water repellents and 
wetting agents. For free copies of 
the booklet write the editors. 


Protects Against Mildew 

Laurel Soap Manufacturing Co. 
recommends its new product, Lau- 
rel Mildant RX, for the protection 
of cotton and rayon yarns and 
fibers from the damaging effects of 
mildew. Laurel Mildant RX may 
be applied to yarns from emulsion 
troughs of cone winders, from wet 
twisters, from spray-type condi- 
tioning chambers, and by any other 
convenient method. It generally is 
used in low concentrations with 
lubricating and conditioning emul- 
sions. For further information write 
the editors. 


Nopco Moves to Newark 

Nopco Chemical Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Metasap Chemical Co. has 
moved its general offices to 60 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J. The new 
headquarters will accommodate 
the firm’s executive, accounting, 
advertising and sales departments. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO PROTECTION... 
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Chromium plating, as does everything else, comes 
in various qualities, so you owe it to vourself to 
buy the best protection possible. Our customers 
expect the best HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 
when they buy WALHARD. 
During 24 years of successful experience, we have 
proven that fast, efficient service combined with 
HARD CHROMIUM PLATING “know how 
The Leading Name mean “dollars in their pockets.” 
In Textile : HARD Be sure you are getting quality HARD CHRO- 
CHROMIUM PLATING MIUM PLATING — both satin and polished finish 


— It costs no more and lasts longer. 


WALTON and LONSBURY 
79 NORTH AVENUE ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina, or Lowland, Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective Nov. 1, 1956 
Revised May 29, 1958 
Super ‘’Rayflex’’ 


Denier Filament Twist Beams Cones-Tubes* 
1100 980 0 63 63 
1100 980 Z .63 
1650 980 0 58 58 
1650 980 Z 58 
1780 980 0-Z 58 
2200 980 0 57 57 

Tire Yarn 
1100 490 Z 59 
1650 980 0 55 55 
1650 980 Z 55 
2200 980 0 54 54 
High Strength 
1150 490 Z .59 59 
1230 490 Z 59 59 
1650 980 Z 55 55 
1875 980 Z 55 55 
2200 980 54 54 


Z 
* When tube put up—10% spinning tube. 
First quality yarns are sold “Not Guaranteed for Dyeing” 
Tire Fabric 
Tire Yarn Fabric Super “Rayfiex”’ Fabric 
2200/980/2 625 655 
+1100/490/2 $.71 $.75 
Above prices based on 80% minimum Carcass, 15% maximum Top 
Ply, 5% maximum Breaker 


1650/980/2 
*Production Factor 
525-Open Carcass $.635 $.665 
300-490 Top Ply  .645 675 
115-275** Breaker’  .67 .70 
* Determined by dividing total ends by picks 
** Orders limited to 5% of total 1650 Fabric booked for any given 
period. 
+ Revised. 


Cord on cones in regular Tire Yarn twists same as fabric prices. 

Other twist combinations—prices quoted on request 

When supplied, yarns and cords in special packages take premiums 
indicated 


10.5 oz. Wardwell tubes 05 

1.5 lb. Regular Braider tubes .035 

Adhesive Dipped yarn 05 
The following deposit charges are made on invoices 

Beams $55.00 each 


Crates (Metal) 75.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect 
Terms: Net 30 days. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
Effective December 27, 1955 
Supersedes September 12, 1955 


Fortisan Yarn Prices 


Denier Packages Nataral Black 
30/2.5/40 2 Ib. Cones $3.00 Ib. $3.35 Ib. 
60/2.5/80 cl 2.40 ” 2.75 ” 
90/2.5/120 a) = 2.25 ” 2.60 "’ 
120/2.5/160 ee a 2.05 " 2.40 " 
150/2.5/180 esi mA 1.95 " 2.30 " 
270/2.5/360 4 1.85 " 2.20 ” 
300/2.5/360 ae 1.865 ” —_ 


5 a 

60/2.5/80 Olive Green—Spun Dyed—OG106 4 lb. Cones 3.50 Ib. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point). 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


Fortisan-36 Rayon Yarn 


Bright 
Denier and 
Filament Twist 4 cones 8x cones Tubes Beams 
270/280 0.8Z $2.30 
300/280 0.8Z $2.05 
300/280 3Z $2.20 
400/400 0.8Z $1.75 $1.70 
400/400 0 $1.75 
800/800 0.8Z $1.25 $1.25 $1.20 
800/800 3Z $1.40 
800/800 0 $1.25 
1600/1600 0.8Z $1.15 $1.15 $1.10 
1600/1600 2%Z $1.30 
1600/1600 0 $1.15 


Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point). 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 

Current Prices 

Effective with shipments April 17, 1957 
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4a 
“Super Cordura‘’* 
Den Fil Turns/in All Packages 
1100-720 2 $.63 
1200-720 2 63 
1530-960 2 61 
1600-960 2 58 
1650-1100 2 58 
1800-1100 2 58 
2200-1440 2 57 
2400-1440 2 57 


Terms: Net 30 days 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser's choice 
east of Mississippi River. 

*“CORDURA"” and “SUPER CORDURA” are DuPont's registered 
trade-marks for its high tenacity rayon yarn 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 1, 1956 


Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 


SINGLE END BEAMS AND CONES: 


Turns 4.4 Lb 2.2 Lb. 4.4 Lb. 
Den. Fil Per In. Cones Beams Tubes Tubes 
1100 480 1.5 “Z” 59 59 59 59 
1650 720 is“ 55 55 55 
2200 1000 is“ 54 54 54 54 
3300 1440 1.5 “Z”’ 54 54 54 54 
4400 2000 Eee ie 54 54 54 54 


“Above Prices apply to Type 100. Type 200 Tyron Prices are 3¢ 
more.” 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Prices are subject to change without notice 


North American Rayon Corp. 
High-Strength Yarns—SUPER-NARCO 


Twist Cones Beams 
1650 720 3Z 55 
1850 720 3Z $.55 
Super High Strength Yarns— 
1650 720 1.5Z 58 58 


Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer's risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller's own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b delivery point. 


ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 21, 1956 


Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 


Cones & 

Denier & 4-6 Lb. Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
55/14 $1.04 $1.02 $1.05 $.98 $.99 
75/20 1.00 98 1.01 94 95 
100/28 95 93 96 89 90 
120/32 86 .B4 87 80 81 
150/41 77 -76 78 72 73 
200/54 .73 72 74 69 -70 
300/80 69 68 70 65 66 


* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 
Terms: net 30 days. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1956 


Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 


4& 4- 
Denter and 4 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams Tubes 
45/13 $1.17 $1.18 $ $ $ $1.12 $ 
55/15 1.04 1.05 98 99 925 
75/20 1.00 1.01 .98 94 95 84 
75/50 1.02 1.03 1.00 97 89 
100/26-40 95 96 .93 89 .90 81 
120/40 86 87 85 80 81 
150/40 77 -78 me 77 -72 .73 .69 
200/52 .73 74 .73 69 .70 
300/80 .69 .70 .69 65 66 63 
450/120 67 68 67 63 64 
600/160 .65 .66 .65 
900/80-240 .63 64 63 61 
150 Denier 12-TM Tubes 716 
55/0/15 Dull Tricot Beams 985 


.01 Less Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
Same Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 
.01 Less Than 4 & 6-Lb. Twist 
Tubes on 120, 200 and 300 
Denier Intermediate Twist 


Terms: Net 30 days. Shipments prepaid to any destination in U.S.A. 
east of the Mississippi River. Shipments west of the Mississippi will be 
made on a collect freight basis and allowance will be made for the 
lowest transportation cost to the point of river crossing 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point). 

Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders. 


2-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-Bu Tubes 
2-Lb. Twist Tubes 
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Ad D Textile 
News Briefs 


New Yarn Selling Firm 

Establishment of Waterman, 
Merrill, Largen & Co., Inc., as a 
yarn selling agency was announced. 
The firm will represent leading 
mills on an exclusive basis and ex- 
pects to do an estimated gross sale 
in natural and synthetic fibers of 
$30 million annually. George H. 
Waterman is president and treas- 
urer. Kenneth N. Merrill and Ed- 
ward H. Largen are executive vice 
presidents. Other vice presidents 
are McKibben Lane, Maxwell Hey- 
mann and John Buscher. 


Corn’s Uses in Industry 

Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, Ine., has published its 
fourth edition of “Corn In In:+ 
dustry.”’ The 64-page booklet has 
chapters on the composition of the 
corn kernel, the corn refining pro- 
cess, and uses of the resulting pro- 
ducts by many industries. Non- 
technical and designed as a teach- 
ing aid for high school and college 
students, the booklet reveals that 
products from corn are used in 
making hundreds of items of food, 
clothing, equipment, firepower and 
medicine. 
Metlon Yarns Promoted 

Aluminum Co. of America and 
Simplicity Patterns have combined 
their efforts to produce a wardrobe, 
‘Made to Shine,” in fabrics woven 
with Metlon’s metallic yarn and 
in a series of day through evening 
fashions. Alcoa is showing these 
dresses in supermarkets all over 
the country to illustrate how far- 
reaching the applications for alum- 
inum have become. Both Simplicity 
patterns and Metlon-woven fabrics 
are generally available at con- 
sumer outlets. 


Cotton Knit Plant for L. A. 

A cotton knitting, dyeing and 
finishing plant with a capacity of 
74%million yards annually has been 
scheduled to begin operations in 
Los Angeles in mid-August, it was 
announced by Joseph Bailis, presi- 
dent of Lebanon of California. 
Lebanon currently is producing 
wool and synthetic jerseys in Los 
Angeles. 





Military Fabric Specifications 
Report No. 102, “Summary of 
Specification Requirements for 
Military Fabrics,” prepared by 
U. S. Army Quartermaster, is now 
available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
under the OTS Code No. PB- 
131640, at a cost of $4 per copy. 
In its present form which includes 
twice as many textile fabrics and 
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items as the last edition, Report 
No. 102 will be more useful to tex- 
tile firms desiring to know what 
the military services require and 
which these firms can produce in 
their mills. 


Textile Identification 

The fourth edition of ‘“Identifi- 
cation of Textile Materials” has 
been published by The Textile In- 
stitute in England. The new edi- 
tion is one-third larger than its 
predecessor, an indication of the 
growing use of new fibers and 
yarns in the interim period. The 
section dealing with properties of 
fibers has been rewritten and the 
scheme of analysis also has been 


redesigned to make them more 
effective for dealing with new 
fibers and finishes. The 80-page 
book may be obtained from the 
Institute, at 10 Blackfriars St., 
Manchester 3, England, at a cost 
of 28s 9d, which includes postage 
and packing. 


Morningstar Expands 
Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., re- 
cently acquired Thurston & Braid- 
ich, importer and processor of 
water-soluble gums. The merger is 
expected to increase Morningstar’s 
supply of selected, processed and 
controlled gums for use in a wide 
range of industries. 
(Continued on Page 69) 


The ULTIMATE in 


Custom built to individual mill requirements 
in “Single Kier” or “Multiple Kier’ arrange- 
ments for 250 to 1,000 or more pounds of 
yarn. Design determined by package carriers 
in customer's plant regardless of make. 


CONSTRUCTION 


PACKAGE DRYERS 


GASTON COUNTY-AVESTA recir- 
culating RAPID DRYERS are built 
under U. S. Patent No. 2,567,940 
and R.E. 24,260 through a license 
agreement with Avesta Company in 
Sweden. 


ADVANTAGES 


Better yarn quality 

Short drying cycles 

Completely automatic operation 
Low labor costs 

Low power consumption 

Low steam consumption 
Eliminates costly air filters 

No contamination from atmos 


@onouwuhwn— 


Built to ASME standards. Piping systems, phere 


heater housings, condenser housings, revers- 
ing valves and drying kiers made of stainless 
steel. Kier lid of stainless or carbon steel as 


specified. 


Heater and condenser coils made of heavy 
curpo-nickel alloy tubing for long service life. 


Send for detailed technical data and drying cycles based 


on your own production 


GASTON COUNTY 








Pioneers In Automatically 


Eliminates expulsion of hot air 
into dyehouse 
Allows more efficient use of pack- 
age carriers 

. Accelerates flow of 
through dyehouse 
Faster delivery of finished prod 
uct to customer 
Allows smaller inventory of fin- 
ished goods. 
Reduces overall costs of dye 
house operation 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


material 








Controlled Dyeing Machinery 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. A. R. Breen 
Terminal Bidg., 68 Hudson St 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mgr. Chicago, II! 


Albert P. March 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. Whitemarsh, Pa 
Philadelphia AD 3-2901 260 Fleet St. E., Toronto 


The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd 
614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
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Celaperm Filament Yarn Prices 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 
Cones Beams Cones Beams 
$1.37 $1.38 $1.31 
1.34 1.35 1.28 
1.28 1.29 1.22 
1.19 “ 1.13 
1.11 ‘ 1.06 
1.05 . 1.01 
1.01 j 97 
99 d -95 
97 


94 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams — $.02 Additional 


Celaperm Black Yarn Prices 
Effective March 11, 1955 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb. 
Intermediate Twist Spinning Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Cones Beams 
5 5 $1.18 
1.15 


ff 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 

All previous prices withdrawn. 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


Arnel Triacetate Yarn Prices 
Bright & Dull 
Denier and 


Filament Cones 


Thick & 
Thin Cones 
$ 


1.23 
1.16 


450/2Z/120 7 
600/2Z/160 .83 .B4 
3 to 5 Turns on Cones or Beams—$.02 Additional 
Premium for Black Arnel—$.25 Per Pound 
Premium for Navy Arnel—$.37 Per Pound 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request. 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 

Zero Twist 


Acetate 


Low Twist Intermediate Twist 


Denier & 
> Filament 


co 
on 
’ 
~ 
is) 


3000-210 61 d 
(A) Regular Twist (2.9 and 5 T.P.I.)—add $.02 to Intermediate 
Twist Price 
(B) 1 lb. %” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 Ib. %” Tube Price. 


Color-Sealed 


Zero Twist Low Twist Intermediate Twist 
Denier & Twisted Tubes 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams 2 Lb. 4 &6Lb. Cones Beams 
55-18 $1.245 $1.315 $1.32 4 . “ $1.38 
75-24 1.18 1.28 4 
100-32 1.14 
150-40 1.03 1.06 1.06 
200-64 1.00 1.01 d d 
300-80 95 97 97 98 1.00 1.01 1.01 
(A) Regular Twist—Add $.02 to Intermediate Twist Price. 
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Black 


Zero Twist Low Twist Intermediate Twist 


Denier & : ° 
Filament Tubes Beams Cones Beams s. Ie . Cones Beams 
$1.045 $1.115 $1.12 $1.17 $1.18 
.98 1.08 ‘ 1.15 


86 
77 


900-240 13.46 14 74 (ee 
(A) Regular Twist (2.9 and 5 T.P.I.)—add $.02 to Int. Twist Price. 
(B) 1 lb. ¥” Tubes—add $.02 to 2 & 4 lb. 5%” Tube Price. 


Specialty Yarns 
Type 20 Same Price as Regular Yarn 
Type C Same Price as Regular Yarn 


Thick & Thin 
Denier & Natural Black Color-Sealed 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams 
200-64 Int. Twist 1.05 $1.15 $1.35 
200-64 Reg. Twist 1.08 $1.09 1.17 $1.21 

Terms: Net 30 days. Subject to change without notice. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser's choice 
east of Mississippi River 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective December 21, 1956 
“Estron’’* Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 


Regular Intermediate Zero Tricot 
Twist Twist Low Twist Twist Beams 


E 
« 
« 
— 
9! 


n 


ee 
OOS Beams 


S825 
an 


tm Cones 


« 
8 $99 $.92% 
95 84 


90 81 

81 

-73 .69 

70 

66 63 

.64 

g .63 .63 
65 63 61 

Heavier 56 


Current Prices—December 19, 1955 
“Chromspun’’*—Standard Colors (Except Black) 


Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
Filament Cones Beams Cones s Cones Beams 
55/13 $1.39 $1.40 $1.37 $1.31 $1.32 
75/19 1.36 1.37 1.34 1.28 1.29 
100/25 1.30 1.31 1.28 g 1.22 1.23 
150/38 1.11 1.06 1.07 
300/75 1.01 97 .98 
450/114 99 95 96 

900/230 94 


Current Prices 


a 
“‘Chromspun © ae -Black Low Twist & 
Denter & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist 
Filament Cones Cones Beams Beams 
55/13 § $1.18 $1.12 
75/19 1.15 1.09 
100/25 


.76 74 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

Prices on special items quoted on request. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—2vU. S. A. dollars 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 

*“Estron” and “Chromspun" are trade-marks of the Eastman 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 


Rayon Staple 


Regular 
Extra Strength 
1.0 Denier F 
“Viscose 32A” 36 
“Avisco Crimped” 
1.25 Denier 34 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers 32 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers 34 
“Avisco Super L” 
8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers .35 
Short Staple Blend 33 
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Greensboro Textile Symposium 


The 2nd annual symposium will 
be held in Greensboro, N. C. on 
September 8 and 9. Sponsored by 
the American Gas Association and 
the Southeastern Gas Association, 
it will provide an opportunity for 
discussion of the mutual problems 
of the two industries, the textile 
and the gas industry. The sympo- 
sium will convene at Sedgefield 
Inn, which should be contacted di- 
rect for reservations. 


Unifil Winder Orders 

Initial orders for Unifil loom 
winders have been placed with 
Universal Winding Co. by Drayton 
Mills, Judson Mills, Laurens Mills, 
Schwarzenbach-Hube1 Co. and 
Waumbec Mills. 


Strong Rayon Tow 

Production of a strong rayon tow 
in 100,000 denier and coarser, at 43 
cents a pound, has been started bv 
North American Rayon Corp. The 
tow is similar to the extra strong 
rayon staple recently brought out 
by the company. Among prospec- 
tive uses are said to be blending 
with other fibers. 


Foster 25-Year Club 

A 50-year pin was presented to 
Thomas Killips at the 11th annual 
dinner meeting of the Foster Ma- 
chine Co.’s 25-Year Club. Killips 
is the fourth member of the club to 
receive the half century award. In- 
cluding the new members inducted 
this year, the club now musters 78 
active members and nine who have 
retired. Arthur F. Way, one of this 
year’s four new members and a 
director of the company, Is retir- 
ing. He will be succeeded in the 
directorate by L. W. Doherty. 


Gets Advertising Award 

Franklin Process Co., yarn mer- 
chants and package dyers, was 
cited for excellence in advertising 
at the annual Creative Awards 
Dinner of the National Advertising 
Agency Network at the Seignory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec, on June 
2. Advertising and promotion for 
Franklin Process is directed by 
George T. Metcalf Co., Providence, 
ae 


Draper Reports New Orders 
Thomas H. West, President of 
Draper Corp., recently reported 
encouraging prospects for orders 
for several hundred new looms. 
These orders are for delivery start- 
ing in August or September and 
continuing through the last quarter 
of this year. The orders are for 
both domestic and export markets. 
This additional business will re- 
sult in the recalling of some as- 
sembly and erecting personnel 
and, probably, an increase in work- 
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ing hours in other departments. In 
addition, there are encouraging 
prospects for a substantial in- 
crease in foundry work for out- 
side customers, West stated 


Gerrit J. Popma has been elected 
president of Textile Banking Co., 
succeeding Timothy R. Stearns, 
who has retired. Mr. Stearns will 
retain his directorship of the com- 
pany. 


Gerrit J. Popma with (left) E. L. Grimes, 
Chairman of the Board, and (right) C. C 
Greene, President, Commercial Credit Co 


O.: service is tailored to provide all the 
working capital any qualified client needs, 
without increased borrowing, diluting 
profits or interfering with management. 


Information available for any manufacturer or 
distributor with $500,000 or more annual sales. 


Textile Banking Company 


SS Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Providing operational financing for the 
apparel, electronics, furniture, leather, 
plastics and textile industries. 
Subsidiaries: 
T. B.C. Associates, Inc., New York Southwest Texbanc, Inc., St. Louis 








Rayon Tow 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
1.5, 3.0 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/300 & 2000/1500) 
Prices of other descriptions on request. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


American Enka Corp. 
Current Prices Effective 1/1/58 
Rayon Staple 


Regular 


1.5 and 3 denier 

Crimped 
8 denier 
15 denier 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective Dec. 3, 1957 


Rayon Tow Bright 
& Dull 
1.5, 3, 5.5 D.P.F. .33 
Total denier 200,000 
8 D.P.F. 35 
Total denier 207,000 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. East of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination West of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our Acknowl- 
edgments of Orders. 


Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Effective March 7, 1958 
Rayon Staple 


1% and 3 denier 
Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2”. 


Crimped Rayon Staple 
3 and 5% denier $.32 
Available in 1-9/16” and 3”. 
3 denier 
Available in 2”. 
a 4a 
Coloray’’ Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 
1% Den. 3 Den. Price 
1-9/16” 2” per Lb. 
(Code numbers for color and denier) 
Black 1419 37¢ 
Tan 
Medium Brown 39¢ 
Silver Grey 39¢ 
Mocha 39¢ 
Spicenut 39¢ 
Dark Brown 40¢ 
Aqua 40¢ 
Rose 40¢ 
Dawn Pink 40¢ 
Ecru 
Slate Grey 
Light Blue 44¢ 
Sulphur 
Nugget 
Apple Green 
Sage 
Crystal Blue 
Peacock Blue 
Medium Blue 
Dark Blue 
Hunter Green 
Indian Yellow 
Pink 
Turquoise 
Malachite Green 
Red 
(In addition to the above, Black is also available in: 
1% den. 1%” (1401) 3 den. 1-9/16” (1416) 
3 den. 1%” (1413) 5% den. 3” (1429) 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama; Minimum transpor- 
tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. 


The Hartford Rayon Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Rayon Staple 


Effective January 1, 1958 
REGULAR 


1.5 denier Bright 
1%” 


L 31 
5% denier Bright 
1%", 3” and 4%” 32 
VISCALON 66 (Crimped) 
8 denier 3” Bright 34 
15 denier 3” Bright 34 
15 denier 3” Dull .34 
“KOLORBON”’—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—3” and 6” 
8 Denier 15 Denier’ 15 Denier 
Dull Bright 
Cloud Grey 45¢ 
Sandalwood 45¢ 
Nutria 45¢ 
Sea Green 45¢ 
Mint Green 45¢ 
Champagne 45¢ 
Cafe Brown 


Midnight Black 

Gol 

Turquoise 

Melon 

Capri Blue 

Charcoal Grey 

Coco 

Sable 47¢ 

Tangerine 5 58¢ 

Chinese Red 59¢ 

Larkspur Blue 

Royal Blue ¢ 55¢ 

Lemon Peel 46¢ 46¢ 

Kelly Green 46¢ 46¢ 

Bitter Green 55¢ 

Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 

cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
crossing 


North American Rayon Corporation 
Current Prices 


Rayon Staple 

High Tenacity Bright 
No. 1 (Unshrunk) 

1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 
No. 2 (Preshrunk) 

1, 1.5 & 3 deniers 

Rayon Tow 

2200 denier, 1.0 and 1.5 D/F 
4400 denier, 1.0 and 1.5 D/F 


ACETATE STAPLE end TOW 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Effective March 17, 1958 
(Most Deniers Available in Bright or Dull Luster) 


Staple 

Celanese Acetate Staple 

2, 3, 5.5, 8, 12 & 17 Denier 

(Regular Crimp, Type HC, Type D) $.36 

35 Denier .38 

50 Denier 40 

Type F—5.5, 8, 12, 17 Denier 35 

Type K— (Available under Celanese License Agree- 

ment) 39 

5%” to %” length (All Deniers) 03 (Premium) 
35 Denier Flat Filament Acetate 40 
Non-Textile Acetate Fibers 28° 

Tow (Celatow) 

2, 3, 5.5, 8, 12 & 17 Denier 

35 Denier 

50 Denier 

Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any des- 
tination in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus 
tomer'’s location. 

Prices subject to change without notice 

All previous prices withdrawn 

* No transportation allowed (F.O.B. shipping point.) 

Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 

Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Effective March 17, 1958 
(Most Deniers Available in Bright or Dull Luster 


Arnel Triacetate Staple and Tow 
Arnel Triacetate Staple Bright & Dull 
2.5 Individual Denier $.55 
5.0 Individual Denier 55 
Arnel Triacetate Tow 
2.5 Individual Denier $.60 
114,000 Total Denier 
5.0 Individual Denier 60 
90,000 Total Denier or 
180,000 Total Denier 
Packaged on Ball Warps 
Terms: Net 30 days. Transportation prepaid or allowed to any desti- 
nation in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. Transportation prepaid to 
any U.S.A. destination west of Mississippi River, but charge is made 
for the portion of transportation from river crossing nearest cus- 
tomer’s location. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 
Orders are subject to conditions of sale appearing on our acknowl- 
edgments of orders 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN 
NYLON 


Allied Chemical Corporation 


Caprolan®t 


Effective May 20, 1958 
Fila- Turn/ 
Denier ment In. Twist Type** 
1 Z HB 


Ist Grade 
Package Price/Lb 
Aluminum Tube $1.39 
HBT Aluminum Tube 1.20 
HBT Beams 1 
Heavy Yarn 
2100 408 HB Paper Tube* $1 
2100 HB Paper Tube* 1 
HB Paper Tube* A 
HB Paper Tube* 1 
HB Paper Tube* 1 
HB Paper Tube* 1 
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SUPERMARKET 
VARIETY 

... AND ALWAYS 
IN STOCK! 


A 
— 


La 

.. Ha \ 
Delivered immediately ! 

RAYON * NYLON + ACETATE YARNS 
graded and inferiors—all put ups. 


MALORA’' METALLIC YARNS 


supported and unsupported 
THROWN YARNS 


HELANCA STRETCH YARNS 
NYLON e DACRON 
Exclusive selling agents for Synthetic Yarns inc. 
and Synfoam Yarns inc., Lowell, Mass. 


c. 


125 WEST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 36, LOngacre 3-4200 


Wash-Wear Resins 


(Continued from Page 44) 


the fiber surfaces with a large; though effective, 
amount of a harsh resinous polymer that detracts 
from the natural hand of the fiber. Soft thermoplastic 
resins have recently been developed that perform 
this function with a minimum loss of hand. 

The property of good adhesion to the wool fiber af- 
ter repeated washes can be conserved by utilizing the 
acrylic thermoplasts in conjunction with a thermo- 
setting resist that act by insolubilizing the thermo- 
plast on the fiber surface. Wool fabrics of good shrink- 
age stability cannot qualify in the wash-wear field 
because the fiber, due to a protein nature, is inclined 
to assume and maintain the position in which it is 
held during washing in warm solutions. 

Wool garments that are shrinkproofed should be 
handled carefully, preferably by hand washing fol- 
lowed by straightening of the wrinkle before drying. 


TRADEMARKS 


Dacron—E., I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Orlon—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
Acrilan—Chemstrand Corporation 
Arnel—Celanese Corporation of America 
Everglaze—Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
Clorox—Procter & Gamble Co 


REFERENCES 


' Page 253 “An Introduction to Textile Finishing’’ by J. T. Marsh, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (1951) 

2 Shell Development Co 

‘Gagliardi Research Corp 

‘U. S. Patent 2,329,622 (1943) E. P. Johnstone, Jr. and J. Van Loo, 
Jr. assigned to American Cyanamid Co 
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Fewer Looms in Place 


Looms in place at broad woven fabric mills at the 
end of 1957 totaled 462,278 or 3% less than the 474,- 
902 looms in place at the end of 1956, according to a 
preliminary report by the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. At the end of 1957 there 
were 443,864 cotton and man-made fiber looms and 
18,414 woolen and worsted looms; at the end of 1956 
they totaled 455,513 and 19,389 respectively. 

Of the total number of looms in place at the end of 
1957, 350,109 were in cotton mills, 94,382 in man- 
made fiber and silk mills, and 15,517 in woolen and 
worsted mills. The decline percentage-wise, as com- 
pared with the end of 1956, for each of these groups 
was two, six and again six percent. 


Reeves Polypropylene Yarn 

Commercial production of polypropylene yarn has 
been started by Reeves Brothers, Inc. Designated as 
Reevon Series 800 Polypropylene (isotactic) Mono- 
filament, the new yarn is said to represent a com- 
pletely new development in extruded plastics in this 
country. It will be marketed in addition to the other 
three grades of polyethylene yarns which the company 
manufactures. The new yarn is available in single 
strand sizes ranging from 0.004 to 0.020 millimeter 
diameters. Multifilaments are available ranging from 
0.003 to 0.008 millimeters diameter for each filament. 

These polypropylene yarns can be used in the man- 
ufacture of carpet fiber, upholstery yarn, filter ma- 
terial and fabric for hats. A woven polypropylene 
fabric, laminated with polyethylene fabric, can be 
used to make luggage, small boat hulls, counter tops 
and wall coverings, Reeves reports. In Germany, 
polypropylene yarns have been used for sheer ladies’ 
hosiery. For further information write the editors. 


what color is Gray? 


OXFORD ~ 
NICKEL 


BATTLESHIP 


CHARCOAL pan 


STEEL 


; aS a. 

At ATLANTIC color specified is color delivered... 
assured by superior techniques and 
facilities acknowledged in the industry. 
YARN DYEING 
Rayon « Nylon « Acetate + Stretch Yarns 
Cakes *« Packages « Skeins 
Custom-matched colors. Large dye batches 


Any degree of color fastness. Packaged as desired. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


 Mtantte 


Rayon Corporation 


125 WEST 4l1st ST., NEW YORK 36, LONGACRE 3-4200 
PLANT: 86 CRARY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. | 
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5000 816 0 Oo HB Paper Tube* 1.17 
5000 280 0 Oo HB Paper Tube* 1.19 
5800 952 0 Oo HB Paper Tube* 1.17 
7500 1224 0 Oo HB Paper Tube* 1.16 
10000 1632 0 Oo HB Paper Tube* 1.16 
15000 2448 0 Oo HB Paper Tube* 1.16 


Terms—Net 30 days. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
All prices quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point 
Following are invoiced as a separate item 
Bobbins—45 cents each. 
Aluminum Tubes—40 cents each 
Beams—$220.00 each. 
Cradles for Beams—$53.00 
* Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charge. 
** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity 
Lowest freight cost prepaid or allowed east of Mississippi River, 
for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the Mis- 
sissippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped overland, 
or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of Mississippi River. 
t Allied Chemical’s polyamide fiber. 


B--—Bright 
H—High Tenacity 
T—Heat Stabilized. 


American Enka Corporation 


Enka Nylon Yarn Prices 
Effective March 13, 1958 


Yarn 
Denier & Wt. Per Price/Pound 
Filament Twist Luster Tenacity Package Pkg. Std. Sub. 
15 mono- 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb $5.25 $5.00 
filament 
15 mono- 0.5Z Dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 5.30 5.05 
filament 
15/2 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 7.37 6.70 
18/2 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 6.65 6.10 
20 mono- 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 Ib. 4.95 4.50 
filament 
20/2 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 lb 5.55 5.05 
30/4 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 1 Ib 2.62 2.42 
30/6 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 Ib 2.36 2.21 
40/8 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 Ib 2.01 1.81 
50/13 0.5Z Semi-dull Normal Pirn 2 Ib 1.91 1.76 
200/16 0.9Z Bright Normal Cone 4l1b 1.49 1.44 
200/16 0.5Z Bright Normal Beam 1.54 
200/34 0.9Z Bright Normal Cone 4 lb 1.49 1.44 
200/34 0.5Z Bright Normal Beam 1.54 


Pirns charged at $.25 or $.45 each, depending upon type. Deposit 
refunded upon return of pirn in good condition. Cones are non- 
returnable. Beams and cradles are deposit carriers and remain prop- 
erty of American Enka Corporation. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be pre-paid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River. In pre-paying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective June 2, 1958 


Standard Second 





Denier Filament Twist Type* Package Price/Lb. Price/Lb. 
10 1 Oo SD Bobbins $8.42 $7.81 
15 1 oO SD Bobbins 5.25 5.00 
15 1 oO SD Spools 5.36 
15 1 Oo D Bobbins 5.00 
15 1 oO D Spools 
20 7 Z D Bobbins 2.61 
30 10 Z SD Bobbins 2.21 
30 10 Z D Bobbins 2.21 
30 10 Z HSD Bobbins 2.21 
30 26 Z SD Bobbins 2.21 
40 7 Z SD Bobbins 1.81 
40 10 Z SD Bobbins 1.91 
40 13 Z SD Bobbins 1.91 
40 13 Oo sD Draw Wind 2.01 1.91 
40 13 Z SD Spools 2.11 
40 13 Z D Bobbins 2.06 1.96 
40 13 Z D Spools 2.16 
50 17 Z sD Bobbins 1.91 1.76 
50 17 Z SD Draw Wind 1.91 1.76 
70 34 Z SD Bobbins 1.71 1.66 
70 34 Oo SD Draw Wind 1.71 1.66 
70 34 Z SD Spools 1.81 
70 34 Z B Bobbins 1.71 1.66 
70 34 Oo B Draw Wind 1.71 1.66 
70 34 Z D Bobbins 1.76 1.66 
70 34 Z D Spools 1.86 
70 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.76 1.66 
80 26 Z SD Bobbins 1.71 1.56 

100 34 Z SD Bobbins 1.65 1.60 
100 34 Z SD Spools 1.75 

100 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.70 1.60 
140 68 Z SD Bobbins 1.60 5 
140 68 Z SD Spools 1.70 

140 68 Z B Bobbins 1.60 1.55 
200 34 Z B Bobbins 1.49 1.44 
200 34 Oo B Draw Wind 1.49 1.44 
210 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.49 1.44 
210 34 Oo HB Draw Wind 1.49 1.44 
210 34 Z HB Spools 1.54 

210 34 Z HB Beams 1.54 

210 34 Z RHB Bobbins 1.59 1.54 
260 17 Z HB Bobbins 1.49 1.39 
260 17 Z HB Spools 1.54 

420 68 Z HB Bobbins 1.39 1.29 
520 34 Z HB Bobbins 1.39 1.29 
630 102 Z HB Bobbins 1.39 1.29 
780 51 Z HB Bobbins 1.39 1.29 
840 140 Z HB Beams 1.20 1.10 
840 140 Z HB Tubes 1.20 1.10 
840 140 Oo HB Draw Wind 1.20 1.10 


840 140 Z RHB Beams 1.20 1.10 
840 140 Z RHB Tubes 1.20 1.10 
1040 68 Z SD Tubes 1.34 1.24 
1040 68 Z HB Tubes 1.34 1.24 
1680 280 Z HB Tubes 1.20 
15120 2520 Z RHB Tubes 1.16 


* Types: D—Dull; SD—Semi-dull; B—Bright; H—High tenacity 

Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, depending on_ type; tubes 
are invoiced at 40¢ each; spools invoiced at $77.00 and $95.00 depend- 
ing on type; and beams and crates for beams are invoiced at $220 
and $25 respectively. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices Nylon Yarn 


Denier Turns/ 
& Fil- Inch Ist 2nd 
ament & Twist Type Package Grade Grade 
7-1 0 200 Bobbin $9.47 $8.82 
10-1 0 200 Bobbin 8.42 7.82 
12-1 0 200 Bobbin 7.35 6.85 
15-1 0 200 Beam 5.36 
15-1 0 200 Bobbin 5.25 5.00 
15-1 0 680 Beam 5.41 
15-1 0 680 Bobbin 5.30 5.00 
20-1 0 200 Bobbin 4.95 4.50 
14-2 0.22 200 Bobbin 7.90 7.3 
17-2 0.22 200 Bobbin 7.05 6.50 
20-2 0.22 200 Bobbin 5.55 5.05 
15-3 0.22 200 Bobbin 6.10 5.60 
21-3 0.22 200 Bobbin 5.48 5.05 
20-7 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.91 2.61 
20-7 0.5Z 200 Beam 3.02 
20-7 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 2.96 2.61 
20-7 0.52 680 Beam 3.07 
20-20 0.7Z 209 Bobbin 6.00 
28-4 0.22 200 Bobbin 2.81 2.61 
30-10 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.36 2.21 
30-10 0.5Z 200 Tricot Bms 2.46 
30-10 0.52 680 Bobbin 2.41 2.21 
30-10 0.5Z 680 Tricot Bms 2.51 
30-26 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.49 2.21 
40-1 0 100 Bobbin 4.03 3.75 
40-7 0.52 200 Bobbin 2.11 1.91 
40-13 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 2.01 1.91 
40-13 0.5Z 200 Tricot Bms 2.11 
40-13 0.5Z 400 Bobbin 2.13 1.90 
40-13 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 2.06 1.96 
40-13 0.5Z 680 Tricot Bms 2.16 
40-34 0.52 200 Bobbin 2.21 1.81 
50-10 0.5Z 200 Bobbins 2.11 1.76 
50-17 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.91 1.76 
50-17 0 200 Tubes 1.91 1.76 
50-17 0.52 680 Bobbin 2.01 1.76 
60-20 0.52 200 Bobbin 1.82 1.65 
70-17 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.71 1.66 
70-34 0 100 Tubes 1.71 1.66 
70-34 0.5Z 100/200 Bobbin 1.71 1.66 
70-34 0 200 Tubes 1.71 1.66 
70-34 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 1.76 1.66 
70-34 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 1.76 1.66 
70-34 0 680 Tubes 1.76 1.66 
80-26 0.52 200 Bobbin 1.71 1.56 
90-26 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.76 1.66 
90-44 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.86 1.76 
100-34 0.52 200 Bobbin 1.65 1.60 
100-34 0.5Z 300 Bobbin 1.70 1.60 
100-34 0 300 Tubes 1.70 1.60 
100-34 0.5Z 680 Bobbin 1.70 1.60 
100-50 0.5Z 200 Bobbin BE 1.60 
140-68 0.5Z 100 Bobbins 1.60 1.55 
140-68 0 200 Tubes 1.60 1.55 
140-68 0.5Z 200 Bobbin 1.60 1.55 
140-68 05Z 300 Bobbin 1.65 1.55 
200-20 1Z 100 Bobbin 1.49 1.44 
200-34 0 100 Tubes 1.49 1.44 
200-34 0.7Z 100 Bobbin 1.49 1.44 
200-34 0.7Z 680 Bobbin 1.54 1.44 
200-68 0.7Z 200 Bobbin 1.56 1.46 
210-34 0 300 Tubes 1.49 1.44 
210-34 0.7Z 300 Bobbin 1.49 1.44 
210-34 0.7Z 300 Beam 1.54 
210-34 0.7Z 330 Bobbin 1.59 1.44 
260-17 1Z 300 Bobbin 1.49 1.39 
400-68 0.7Z 100 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
420-68 1Z 300 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
520-34 1Z 300 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
780-51 1Z 300 Bobbin 1.39 1,29 
800-140 0.5Z 100 Bobbin 1.39 1.29 
840-140 0.5Z 300/700 Al. Tbs 1.20 1,10 
840-140 0.52 300/700 Beam 1.20 
1680-280 0.5Z 300/700 Al. Tbs 1.20 1.10 
1680-280 0.5Z 300/700 Beam 1.20 
Color-Sealed Yarn 
Denier & Turns/Inch Ist 2nd 
Filament & Twist Type Package Grade Grade 
30-10 0.5Z 140 Bobbin $2.71 $2.56 
40-13 0.5Z 140 Bobbin 2.36 2.16 
70-34 0.5Z 140 Bobbin 2.06 2.01 
100-34 0.5Z 140 Bobbin 2.00 1.95 
100-34 0 140 Tubes 2.00 1.95 
200-34 0.7Z 140 Bobbin 1.84 1.79 
260-17 1Z 140 Bobbin 1.84 1.79 
Industrial Yarn Price/Lb. 
2520-420 0 300/700 Paper Tube $1.18 
4200-700 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.17 
5040-840 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.17 
7560-1260 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.16 
10080-1680 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.16 
15120-2520 0 300/700 Paper Tube 1.16 


These prices are subject to change without notice. Terms: Net 30 Days 
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NYLON 
DACRON 
RAYON 
WORSTED 


COMPLETE PACKAGE 
SERVICE on dyed and 
thrown filament yarns, de- 
livered on tubes, cones or 
in the cake. 


Spun and Worsted Yarns 
, 


Dyers & throwsters of 
modern yarns since 1922 


HOFFNER 
RAYON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


General Offices at Belgrade & Ontario 
Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 
Plants at Philadelphia and Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The Tillinghast-Stiles Co. 
Providence, Chicago, Ill. 
Shannonhouse & Wetzeli, Johnston 
Building, Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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Cotton Use Trends 


A picture of cotton consumption 
trends in major end uses for a 10- 
year period is presented in “Cotton 
Counts Its Customers—Special 
Edition,” published by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. The report, 
covering the years 1947-56, con- 
tains data on more than 400 ap- 
parel, household and _ industrial 
uses for cotton. Copies of the re- 
port may be obtained by writing 
the editors. 


Nylon Rope Tryout 

An expedition headed by Wil- 
liam H. Hackett, will use nylon 
rope manufactured by Columbian 
Rope Co. in a new attempt to climb 
20,320-foot Mt. McKinley, highest 
North American mountain. The 
climb will serve as a “‘shakedown” 
prior to an attempt to scale Mt. 
Everest. Capt. Hackett said that ‘“‘as 
compared to the manila rope used 
on our previous expeditions, the 
nylon rope has proven to be su- 
perior’ because of its strength, 
fineness and elasticity. 


Dacron Tow Lines 

Central Wharf Towboat Co., 
Portland, Me., plans to equip its 
entire fleet with alongside tow 
lines made of Du Pont Dacron 
polyester fiber. The decision of the 
towboat firm to switch from manila 
to Dacron lines follows Central’s 
year-long test of lines. Central 
said the average wear life of an 
8-inch manila line is 200 jobs 
whereas a test line of Dacron re- 
mained in service for 1,667 jobs. 


Fabulized Lingerie Debut 

Fabulized lingerie made its de- 
but at the June market. The eight 
cutters that introduced the Fabu- 
lized garments included: Blue 
Swan Mills, Carillon Lingerie Co., 
David Korn & Co., William Leb- 
man Co., Pembrooke Lingerie Co., 
Perfection Form Lingerie, Skylon 
Corp., and A. J. Schneierson & 
Son, all of New York. Fabulized is 
the new finish reported to give 
nylon and other synthetics a high 
degree of absorbency. 


New Metallic Yarn 

Metlon Corp. has introduced a 
new, premium quality metallic 
yarn called Ultra-Vat. This Mylar- 
based (Du Pont’s polyester film) 
yarn is reported to have all the 
properties of Metlon-with-Mylar, 
plus increased resistance to Fadeo- 
meter and sunlight testing. Ultra- 
Vat also is said to be more than 
usually resistant to bleaching, 
mercerizing and vat dyeing as 
well as sanforizing. For further in- 
formation write the editors. 


Polyethylene Report 

“Linear Polyethylene and Poly- 
propylene: Problems and Oppor- 
tunities,”’ published by nine grad- 


Yarn is under perfect 
tension from a 
central location. 

One dial adjustment 
changes tension 
uniformly at all 
tension stations. 


: The Lindly Electrotense: { 
Simple, compact, inexpensive. 
Accurately controls yarn tension 
from zero to about 20 grams 


DIAL CONTROL 
of YARN TENSION 


at Any Number 
of Stations! 


The Lindly ELECTROTENSE is the 
new, inexpensive, electro-mechanical 
way to control yarn tension from 
almost zero to about 20 grams. A 
turn of a single, centrally located dial 
applies desired tension evenly and 
simultaneously at all tension 
stations. 


What are the advantages? 
The Lindly ELECTROTENSE 
permits easy, instant change of 
yarn tension. It results in more 
uniform beams, more yarn per 
warp beam, less maintenance and 
machine down-time, fewer broken 
ends and better cloth. 

GET THE FULL FACTS ON THIS 

NEW TIME-SAVING, QUALITY- 

IMPROVING, COST-CUTTING 

LINDLY SYSTEM. WRITE, WIRE 

OR PHONE TODAY! 


It Pays to Know the Lindly Count 


LINDLY & COMPANY, INC. 


248 HERRICKS ROAC 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 








Types 
Type 100—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 140—Bright, color-sealed, black, normal tenacity. 
Type 200—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 209—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 300—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 330—Bright, high tenacity, more heat & light resistant 
Type 400—Semidull, high tenacity. 
Type 680—Dull, normal tenacity. 
Type 700—Bright, high tenacity. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi River 
freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s 
mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
Mississippi River. 

Following are invoiced as a separate item. 

Bobbins—25 cents or 45 cents depending on type 

Aluminum Tube—40¢ each 

Draw Winder Tubes—$.70 or $1.00 depending on type 

Tire Cord Beams—$220.00 each 

Cradles for Tire Cord Beams—$115.00 each 

Tricot Beams—$95.00 each 

Cradles for Tricot Beams—$130.00 each 

(Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.) 


POLYESTER. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 
Denier & 

Filament Turns/Inch Luster 
30-14 0 Bright 
30-20 Semidull 
40-27 
40-27 
40-27 


* 


“Dacron” 


Semidull 
Bright 
Bright 
Dull 
Semidull 
Bright 
Semidull 
Bright 
Bright 
Semidull 
1100-250 0 Bright 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

Domestic Freight Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight pre- 
paid our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi 
River freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest pur- 
chaser’s mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser's choice 
east of Mississippi River. 
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Yarn Types 


* Type: 
Fype 51—Bright, high tenacity. 
Type 55—Bright, normal tenacity. 
Type 56—Semidull, normal tenacity. 
Type 57—Dull, normal tenacity. 
Type 59—Semidull, high tenacity. 
Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.70 each. 
*“DACRON” is DuPont’s registered trade-mark for its polyester 
fiber. 


SARAN FIBERS 


The Saran Yarns Company — Odenton, Maryland 
The Hall Company (Selling Agent) 
41 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. (Oxford 7-8996) 


Current Prices: 
CONTINUOUS FILAMENT 
Type Twist p. 1. Natural 
1240/10 3 $1.32 
750/20° 3 1.75 
* For filter fabrics and other industrial purposes only 
F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 
Terms: Net 30 days. 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 
ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 
4a * ‘ 
Acrilan’’* 
Effective October 1, 1957 
Regular 
Acrilan Acrilan 16 

2.0 denier Semi-Dul and Bright staple 

& tow $1.24 $1.24 
2.5 denier Hi-Bulk Bright and Semi- 

dull staple and tow 1.16 1.16 
3.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 

& tow 1.16 1.16 
5.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 

& tow 1.16 1.16 
8.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 1.16 1.16 
15.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple 1.01 1.05 

Terms: Net 30 days. Freight prepaid to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

*“Acrilan” is Chemstrand’s registered trademark for its acrylic 
fiber. 
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The Dow Chemical Company 
Textile Fibers Department 


Current Prices 
47 
“Zefran’‘* 

2.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only 
3.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only 
6.0 denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only 

Terms: Net 30 days 

Transportation Terms: F.O.B. shipping point—Freight prepaid our 
route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the U. S., for points west of the Mississippi River crossing 
nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped overland or port of exit of pur- 
chaser’s choice east of the Mississippi River. 

*“Zefran” is Dow's registered trademark for its acrylic alloy fiber 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Orlon’’** Acrylic Staple & Tow 
Type 42 Ist Grade 
.0 Denier Semidull & Bright—Staple only $1.48 
.0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 Denier Semidull Color-sealed Black 
0 Denier Semidull & Bright 
0 Denier Color-sealed Black 
5 Denier Semidull 
10.0 Denier Semidull 

Tow—tTotal Denier 470,000 

Staple Lengths—1%”, 2”, 2%", 3”, 4%” 

High Shrinkage Staple same price as Regular Staple 
Type 39 $1.06 

This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of deniers (average 4.2) with a variable cut length 
Type 39A $1.14 

This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately fine deniers (average 2.4) with a variable cut length. 
Type 39B i 

This product is designed for woolen system spinning and is a blend 
of predominately heavy deniers (average 6.5) with a variable cut 
length. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route to points east of 
the Mississippi River within the continental limits of the United 
States, for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the 
Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser's mill if shipped over- 
land, or port of exit of purchaser's choice east of Mississippi River. 

Terms: Net 30 Days. 

** “ORLON” is DuPont's registered trade-mark for its acrylic fiber 


1 
2 
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Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Effective November 15, 1956 


“'Verel’’* 
Denters Dull and Bright 
2,3,5and8 $1.10 per pound 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—uw. S. A. dollars. 

Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 
United States east of the Mississippi River. Seller reserves the right 
to select route and method of shipment. If buyer requests and seller 
agrees to a route or method involving higher than lowest rate buyer 
shall pay the excess of transportation cost and tax. 

*“Verel” is a trade-mark of the Eastman Kodak Co 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide Corp. 

Textile Fibers Dept. 

Effective October 1, 1957 


Dynel Staple & Tow 

Natural Dynel 

3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 

24 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Spun with Light Colors: 
Whitened, Blond, or Gray 

3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Spun with Dark Colors: 
Black, Charcoal, and Brown 

3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Dynel Type 63 Bulking Fiber (3 Denier only) 


1.10 per Ib 
1.05 per Ib 


1.30 per Ib. 


1.40 per Ib. 
Add $.05 per Ib. 
to above prices 
Prices are quoted f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va 


NYLON 


American Enka Corp. 
Enka Nylon (Nylon Six Staple) 


Price 
Length (Inches) per pound 
1%, 1%, 2, 8 
2%, 3,4% 

bright 3,4% 

bright 2% 

bright 3 

bright 3 

semi-dull 3 1.20 

Deniers and lengths of staple not listed above are available upon 
special request. 

Terms: Net 30 days. Minimum common carrier transportation 
charges will be prepaid and absorbed to the first destination on or 
east of the Mississippi River. In prepaying transportation charges, 
seller reserves the right to select the carrier used. 


Denier Luster 
3 semi-dull 
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uates of the Harvard Business 
School, warns plastic manufactur- 
ers and molders about a growing 
over-capacity problem for linear 
polyethylene, the newest of the big 
sales volume plastics, and _ its 
cousin, polypropylene. The report 
is the result of six months’ exten- 
sive research. Copies of the report 
are available at $13.50 per copy 
by writing the editors. 


Samuel Lincoln Honored 

Samuel B. Lincoln, Chairman of 
the Board of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Engineering by 
the University of Maine at its re- 
cent commencement. In making 
the award, the University of which 
Greene is an alumnus, cited his 
“outstanding executive ability” 
and his ability as an engineer. 


Personnel Notes 


Harold G. Dean has been named 
vice president of Glen Raven Silk 
Mills, Inc. He has been with Glen 
Raven five years as a sales man- 
ager. 


Dr. Max Levine has been ap- 
pointed group leader in organic re- 
search at Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Henry A. Reinhardt has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of James 
Lees and Sons Co. He had formerly 
been associated with Bigelow San- 
ford Co. 


Frederick A. Kurt has been ap- 
pointed advertising supervisor for 
the New Departure Division of 
General Motors Corp. 


Dr. Peter L. Shanta has been ap- 
pointed technical director at Taylor 
Fibre Co. Herbert H. Leeder has 
been reassigned to the company’s 
Chicago office as a sales engineer. 


Jacob White has been appointed 
president of the Nitrogen Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
and William H. Winfield president 
of the International Division. Wes- 
ley Wickersham has been. ap- 
pointed to take charge of export 
operations. 


In the company’s Solvay Process 
Division, Peter J. Cambourelis has 
become assistant to the director of 
product development and Herbert 
S. Kishbaugh has become assistant 
manager of the New York sales 
branch. 


Leslie L. Walmsley has become 
head of the Dyeing and Finishing 
Division of American Viscose 
Corp.’s Technical and Textile Ser- 
vice Department. 

Vernon Baker has joined the 
Greige Goods Division of Amero- 
tron to serve in a fabric develop- 
ment capacity. 
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John J. Rieck has become gen- 
eral manager of research at Beau- 
nit Mills, Inc. He had formerly 
been connected for 23 years with 
the National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemical Corp. 


Neil J. Heaslip has joined the 
new business staff of Crompton- 
Richmond Co., Inc. 


Stanley Foster has been ap- 
pointed head of sales of Dan River 
Mills’ commission services. Hervey 
Thompson and J. M. Olzewski will 
be associated with Mr. Foster. 


George W. Wernz has been pro- 
moted to manager of merchandis- 
ing services for Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. Reporting to Mr. 
Wernz will be Carroll E. Russell 
who will supervise the New York 
service laboratory. 


Hans Fiedler has been promoted 
to the position of general sales 
manager at Textile Machine Works 
and Lester Yeager succeeds him in 
his former position of manager of 
the wire products division. 


Joshua E. Murrow, Jr. has joined 
the synthetic fibers group of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co.’s research 
department. 


James Casserly has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the tex- 
tile division of Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
succeeding J. Andrew Clark who 
has become technical director of 
the division. 


J. Lawrence Orr has been pro- 
moted to the position of southern 
agent in the Charlotte sales office 
of Whitin Machine Works, succeed- 
ing R. I. Dalton, Jr. who has been 
transferred to the company’s main 
sales office in Whitinsville, Mass. 


Mrs. Gladys Parker has joined 
Celanese Corp. of America as a re- 
gional merchandising coordinator, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, to 
direct store contacts in south cen- 
tral and midwestern states. 


William F. Brommelsiek has 
been appointed dyehouse manager 
and group leader in the dyeing and 
finishing department of Chem- 
strand Corp.’s research and de- 
velopment division. 


J. B. Williamson has been as- 
signed to consolidate the staff of 
Ciba Co., Inc.’s dye sales and serv- 
ice center for the Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tenn. areas, making his 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


Edwin J. Grajeck has joined the 
Fluorochemicals Division, Chemi- 
cal Products Group, of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. as 
technical service representative. 


George W. Sadler has become 
technical representative for the 
Boston district sales office of Co- 
lumbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants provide supe- 
rior lubrication even in the presence of 
moisture and steam. They permit 
high speed operation, have exceedingly 
long life and do not break down. There 
is a LUBRIPLATE Lubricant, ranging 
from the lightest oils to the heaviest 
greases, to meet every requirement of 
the textile industry. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE GREASE AND 
FLUID TYPE LUBRICANTS WILL 
IMPROVE ITS OPERATION AND 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 


LUBRIPLATE is available 
in grease and fluid densi- 
ties for every purpose... 
LUBRIPLATE H.D.S. 
Moror OIL meets today’s 
exacting requirements for 
gasoline and diesel 
engines. 




















For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Send for 
free ‘““LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK”... a 
valuable treatise on lubrication. Write 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
or Toledo 5, Ohio. 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 
2nd Grade 
Staple Ist. Grade Staple 
Denier Type , s Tow Bundle Price/Lb. Only 
5 200 ‘ “sd None made 
None made 
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1%%”"—6'” None made 1.22 
§ 1%”"—6%”" 425M 1.22 

15. 1%"—6'” None made 1.24 

Staple lengths are restricted to the range shown opposite each 
denier above. The actual cut lengths within these ranges are as 


follows: 
1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 4% and 6% 


Types 

Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, heatset. 

Type 200 Semidull, normal tenacity, not heatset 

Type 201 Semidull, normal tenacity, heatset 

Type 600 Dull normal tenacity, not heatset. 

Type 601 Dull normal tenacity, heatset. 

These prices are subject to changes without notice 

Terms—Net 30 Days. 

Freight Terms—Terms are F.O.B. shipping point, freight prepaid 
our route to points east of the Mississippi River within the continental 
limits of the United States, for points west of the Mississippi River 
freight allowed to the Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser's 
mill if shipped overland, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of 
Mississippi River. 
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Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 29, 1956 


Nylon Staple 
1.5 denier $1.33 per lb 
2, 3 and 6 denier 1.28 per Ib. 
8, 15 and 22 denier 1.20 per Ib. 
Bright, semi-dull, and full-dull. Required lengths. 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges pre- 
paid with transportation allowed at lowest published rate to all points 
east of the Mississippi River. 


POLYESTER 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


4a 4a 
Dacron’’* Staple and Tow 
Denier Luster Type Tow Bundle 

1.25 Semidull 54 

1.5 Semidull 54 375M- 
600M 

3.0 Semidull 54 , 375M- 
500M 

4.5 Semidull 54 ¥ 2” 375M- 


6.0 Semidull 54 1.41 


Terms: Net 30 Days 

F. O. B. Shipping Point—Freight prepaid our route to points east 
of the Mississippi River within the continental limits of the United 
States, for points west of the Mississippi River freight allowed to the 
Mississippi River crossing nearest purchaser’s mill if shipped over- 
land, or port of exit of purchaser’s choice east of Mississippi River. 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1956 


“a . ua 
Vinyon’’® Staple 
%” unopened 
1%” unopened 
1%” opened 
2” opened 
2” unopened 
1” opened 
3%” opened 
3%” unopened 
30 days. 


SARAN FIBERS 


The Saran Yarns Company — Odenton, Maryland 
The Hall Company (Selling Agent) 

41 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. (Oxford 7-8996) 
Current Prices: 


$.80 per Ib 
.80 per Ib. 
-90 per Ib. 
90 per Ib. 
80 per Ib. 
-90 per Ib. 
.90 per Ib. 
80 per Ib 


Saran Staple 
Type Denier Natural Colors 
2N 22 $0.70 $0.75 
2N 16 74 .79 
3Q* 22 63 
In any staple length 1% to 6”. Also 45 denier, 7” cut. 
* For carpets and industrial fabrics 
F.O.B. Odenton, Maryland. 
Terms: net 30 days. 
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METALLICS 
The Dobeckmun Company 


Lurex Yarn Division Current Prices 


Lurex-MM (Made with Metalized Mylar) 
Price 
Price Standard 
Gold & Colors and 
Width Yield Silver Multicolors 
Silver 
Only 


150 1/128" 38,000 10.90 
150 1/100” 29,500 10.65 

150 1/64” 19,000 8.35 On 
150 1/50” 14,500 8.20 Request 
150 1/32” 9,500 8.05 

150 1/16” 4,750 7.90 


Lurex-MF (Mylar-Foil-Mylar) April 28, 1958 
Price 
Price Standard 
Gold & Colors and 
Guage Width Yield Silver Multicolors 
150 1 25,000 $8.95 $9.30 
150 1 17,200 5.70 6.30 
150 1/é 12,500 5.60 6.15 
150 1 8,600 5.50 6.00 
150 1 4,000 5.45 5.85 


Lurex (Regular, ‘‘Butyrate’’) July 1, 1957 
Price 
Price Standard 
Gold & Colors and 
Yield Silver Multicolors 
16,400 $4.50 
13,000 4.00 
10,500 3.35 On 
Request 


Guage Width 
260 1 
260 1 
260 1 
260 1/f 8,200 3.25 
260 1 5,200 3.00 
260 1 2,600 2.85 
A. Lurex, Lurex-MM and Lurex-MF are the registered trade-marks of 
The Dobeckmun Company. Lurex-MM is covered by U. S. Patent 
#2714569, Serial #267,108. Multicolor is Patent Pending. Mylar 
is DuPont's polyester film 
Standard Colors: 
Scarlet L-981 Pink Opal 
Turquoise Peacock Blue 
Emerald Green 985 Violet 
Bronze a-$ Gunmetal 
Multicolor Multicolor 
Multicolor Multicolor 
Multicolor Multicolor 
Fuchsia -982 Blueflower 
Royal Blue Apple Green 
Purple 933 Copper 
Jet ‘ 7 Green Gold 
Multicolor d Multicolor 
Multicolor Multicolor 
6A-3 Multicolor Multicolor 
Multicolor 
Other colors available on a custom basis only for which a mini- 
mum firm order of 150 Ibs. is required. 
Regular color prices will apply 
After approval of color swatch, one sample run of 10 Ibs. or 
over can be ordered with an up-charge of $2.00 per Ib. over 
regular color prices 
Lurex-MM, Lurex-MF and regular Lurex is supplied on disposable 
spools having plastic end plugs with %” I.D. holes. Spools con- 
tain approx. 1 Ib. of yarn 
Cases contain 6 ““‘LUR-PAKS”". Each “LUR-PAK” contains 6 one 
pound spools 
Weight Data: 1 case 1 lb. spools, gross wt. approx. 44 lbs.—tare 
wt. approx. 10 Ibs.—net wt. approx. 34 Ibs 
Yields are subject to variation of plus or minus 5%. 
Terms: 1% 10 days from date of invoice, net 30 days, F.O.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Minimum freight allowed on shipments of 100 
pounds and over 
Quantity Discount 2,000 to 5,000 Ibs., 3%—5,000 lbs. and over, 5%. 


Lurex Staple 

7260 Butyrate #150-MF 7#150-MM 7t100-MM 
Straight $3.00 $5.55 $7.65 $9.50 
Crimped 3.10 5.65 7.75 9.60 
A. Widths—1/64", 1/100”, 1/120", 1/200”. 
B. Lengths—'‘” to 6%” in increments of %”. 
- Colors—Gold, Silver, others on request 
D. Put-Up: Cartons containing approx. 20# net, 23% gross 
E. Terms: 1% 10 days, net 30 days, F.O.B. Haverhill, Mass, No 

freight allowed 


Fairtex Corporation 

1808 Liberty Life Building 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
January 23, 1958 

ae 


Fairtex No. 260 (butyrate) —gold, silver and copper 
Yield Price 
(Per Pound) (Per Pound) 
$4.75 
4.00 
3.35 
3.25 
3.00 
/ F 2.85 
1/8” 1,3 2.70 
Fairtex with Mylar* No. 100V (2 ply), (metallized type)—silver 
only. 
1/100” 48,000 
1/80” 37,000 
1/64” 31,000 
1/50” 24,200 
1/32” 15,500 
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LOW COST 
ALUMINUM 
TWISTER 
BOBBIN 


New aluminum _ twister 
bobbin of high strength will 
not warp or fail despite re- 
peated steamings of highest 
strength nylon yarns. Of two 
pound capacity, this new 
bobbin is dynamically bal- 
anced and anodized against 
corrosion yet is less costly 
than ordinary bobbins. Spin- 
dle guide tube goes all the 
way through. Grip knob with 
identification ring simplifies 
handling without need to 
touch yarn. Available in a 
variety of sizes. Write for 


details today. 


ALLENTOWN BOBBIN WORKS, INC. 
ALLENTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 





The past cannot be changed— 
the future is still in our hands! 


We like to think 
LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


will continue, in the future as they have in the past, to play 
an important part in production and processing of fine 
fibers and fabrics. We expect them to do it even better too, 
thanks to continuing research in ceramic compositions. 
Every Lambertville guide is designed to “take it” under 
the higher speeds and greater abrasion modern yarns im- 
pose. You can rely too on their greater overall economy. 
Why not ask us to supply samples for your evaluation. 


LAMBERTVILLE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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ACCLAIMED! 
LAURAMINE RT... 
ANIONIC SOFTENER 


No single Laurel product has won 
such wide acclaim by the industry 
in so short a time as our recently- 
introduced Laurel LAURAMINE RT 
It is an anionic softener, 
recommended for finishing all 

types of yarns and fabrics .. 


especially cottons and rayons 


A soft, white paste, Laurel 
LAURAMINE RT gives a full, soft 
hand, improves the drape of cloth, 
imparts excellent lubrication to 
improve cutting and sewing properties, 
and gives napping qualities 

that add a distinct plus to fabrics 

It has excellent ageing resistance, 

and no effect on shades of dyed goods. 


Users also approve Laurel LAURAMINE 
RT for the ease with which it’s handled. 

Predispersed, there’s no messy prepara- 

tion. And, it’s compatible with most 


common finishing agents except cationics 


You, too, will acclaim Laurel LAURAMINE 


RT the first time you try it. Send for 

a free sample, and discover all the ways 
that Laurel LAURAMINE RT can benefit 
you. No obligation, of course. 


Laurel SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILA. 34, PA. @ ° 
» 


EDITION 
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Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N: C. ‘ 
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Fairtex with Mylar* No. 150V (3 ply), (metallized type) —gold, 
silver and copper. 

1/100” 32,000 

1/80” 25,000 

1/64” 21,000 

1/50” 16,400 

1/32” 10,500 8.05 
Fairtex with Mylar* No. 150F, (foil type)—gold, silver and 


28,000 $7.75 
21,450 7.00 
17,200 5.70 
13,400 5.60 
8,600 5.50 
4,300 5.45 
General Information: 
a. Staple available upon request on above types 
b. Above types also available supported with Nylon, Fortisan or 
other synthetics. 
Colors available on above upon request at slight additional cost 
Quantity discounts on above prices. 
Fairtex is supplied on 1 lb. disposable spools—48 spools per 
case and on % Ib. disposable spools—100 spools per case 


Metlon Corp. 
Effective April 28, 1958 
Metlon*-Mylar* * 
Price List 
Metlon* F-Mylar (Foil Laminated) 
Price Per Lb. 


Yards Per Lb. Gold or Standard 
(Plus or minus 5%) Silver Colors 
32,200 $9.80 $10.15 
21,500 7.10 7.45 
17,200 5.70 6.30 
13,500 5.60 6.15 
8,600 5.50 6.00 
4,300 5.50 6.00 
2,150 5.50 6.00 
2,000 Ibs.—3% 
5,000 lbs.—5% 
To earn discount, quantity ordered must be withdrawn within 90 
days from date of order. 
Terms: 1% 10 days, net 30. F.O.B. Providence, Rhode Island. Mini- 
mum freight allowed on shipments of 100 Ibs. or over. 
Put Up: Plastic Disposable Spools. 
Minimum Order: One case (approximately 40 Ibs. net). Smaller 
quantities subject to surcharge. 
Palletizing: On request, shipments of 4 cases or more will be 
palletized without additional charge. 
Prices apply to continental U. S. A., Canada and Mexico. 
* Meflon’s registered trademark for non-tarnishing metallic yarn. 
** DuPont's registered trademark for polyester film. 


Reynolds Metals Co. 
Reynolds Aluminum Yarns 
January 29, 1958 
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Quantity Discounts: 


@ PRICE PER POUND— 
48 THRU 1,999 POUNDS 


RODUCT 
UMBER 
APPROX. 
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2) Special 
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215 = 1/ 17,270 6. 
Reymet Staple: Foil Mylar $6.00 per Ib. 
Metallized Mylar: $10.50 per Ib. These can be cut in width to 
1/220”, also full range of Colors. 
(1) Standard Yarn Colors: Silver and Gold. 
@ (2) Special Yarn Colors: Refer to Products Supervisor, Special 
Foil Products located at Richmond, Va. 
(3) Non-Standard Yarn Colors: Refer to Products Supervisor, 
Special Foil Products located at Richmond, Virginia. 
(4) Multi-Colors: One or two colors. 
@ Quantity Discounts to be applied on invoice: 
5,000 lbs. and over less 5%. 
2,000 thru 4,999 Ibs. less 3%. 
Items can be grouped for quantity price provided each is held to 
a minimum of 250 pounds. No grouping for less than 250 pounds. 
Minimum acceptable orders for standard and special colors is 48 
pounds per size and color. 
Minimum acceptable order for non-standard colors is 150 pounds 
per size and color. 
VAILABLE PACKAGES: 
Following types available: 
Die-cast aluminum spools with straight flange; 3” O.D., 3%” tra- 
verse. Each spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These 
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spools, billed at $.40 each are returnable for credit in good condition, 
F.O.B. Reynolds Metals Company, llth & Byrd Streets, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

No charge returnable plastic spools with 3%” O.D., 4%” traverse. 
Each spool contains approximately 1 pound of yarn. These spools are 
returnable for credit @ $.02 each F.O.B. customer's plant. Subject to 
inspection and count of seller. 

Tin spools with straight flange with 3” O.D., 3%” traverse. Each 
spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These spools, billed 
at $.10 each are returnable for credit in good condition, F.O.B. Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, lith & Byrd Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

PACKING: 

36 spools per corrugated fiber carton, size 18-1/16" x 14-1/16" x 
ia". 

ORDERING DATA: 

Specify Product, Width, Color and Type of Spool 


Aluminized Series PRICE PER 


POUND 48 


APPROX. 

YIELDS IN 
LINEAL YARDS THRU 1999 

WIDTH PER POUND POUNDS 

/32” 10,000 $8.05 
15,650 8.20 

20,000 8.35 

25,000 10.25 

15,500 $9.80 

10.15 

10.40 

12.40 

250 offered in silver and gold 

255 offered in silver only. 

Quantity discounts to be applied on invoice: 

2,000 Ibs. and over less 3%. 
5,000 Ibs. and over less 5%. 

Sizes can be grouped for quantity price providing each is held to a 
minimum of 250 lbs. 

No grouping for less than 250 lbs. Minimum acceptable order is 48 
pounds per item. 

AVAILABLE PACKAGES: 

Following types available 

Die-cast aluminum spools with straight flange, 3” O.D., 3%” tra- 
verse. Each spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These 
spools, billed at $.40 each, are returnable for credit in good condition, 
F.O.B. Reynoids Metals Company, 11th and Byrd Streets, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

o charge returnable plastic spools with 3%” O.D., 4%" traverse. 
Each spool contains approximately 1 pound of yarn. These spools are 
returnable for credit @ $.02 each, F.O.B. customer's plant. Subject to 
inspection and count of seller. 

Tin spools with straight flange with 3” O.D., 3%” traverse. Each 
spool contains approximately 8 ounces of yarn. These spools, billed at 
$.10 each, are returnable for credit in good condition, F.O.B. Reynolds 
Metals Company, 11th and Byrd Streets, Richmond, Virginia. 

PACKING: 

36 spools per corrugated fiber carton, size 15%” x 14%" x 11”. 

ORDERING DATA: 

Specify Product, Color, Width, and Type of Spool. 


“These rings 
sure sing Dixie!” 


(actual remark of a user) 


\ 
i 
Se 
, Ss 


Spinning Rings 


— sing a song of super speeds . .. where travelers 
float free, cannot dip, cannot trap yarn. 





Why not tune your mill in on this latest 
technical advance? 
*Sole U.S.A. licensee under T.M.M. Patent 


WHITINSVILLE ‘45S 


SPINNING oS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ores Twister Rings since 1873 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
For Ala. Ga., & Tenn.: P. C. EVERETT, 369 Meadowbrook Dr. NE, Atlanta 
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them into position for engaging the welt wires, and 
later remove the stockings from the reels. In the Type 
60 machine these manual operations are eliminated. 
The narrow bands operated from the main draw-off 
reels hook the welt wires and draw the fabric from 
the needles as knitting takes place after the half welt 
turn. The stockings are drawn completely from the 
knitting field, removed from the reels, and delivered 
to the trays located below the take-up arrangement. 
The operator can easily remove welt wires from this 
position and return them to the welt wire insertion 
Magazines in preparation for the next set. The bands 
are then automatically returned to their correct posi- 
tion for again engaging welt wires at the proper time. 


Automatic welt wire insertion 

A magazine is provided above the welt bar bridges 
into which one or more welt wires can be placed 
at any time during the knitting cycle prior to the 
time at which they are required. At the proper time 
a welt wire is automatically removed from the mag- 
azine and drawn down into operating position in the 
draw-off bridges by means of control fingers actuated 
from the machine camshaft. Use of this device frees 
the operator for other duties and makes it unneces- 
sary for him to time his actions accurately in order to 
be available for inserting welt wires at the proper 
time. 


Improved welt bar unhooking 

Welt bar unhooking has been automatic on the R- 
100 machine for some time, but it has been necessary 
in the past for the operator to move from one end of 
the machine to the other checking the welt bar un- 
hooking and then bring the welt bars back into posi- 
tion by manual operation of the auxiliary draw-off 
reel shaft. The Type 60 machine brings into opera- 
tion a more efficient type of welt bar unhooking de- 
vice, eliminating manual operations and bringing the 
bars back to their starting position automatically. 


Improved positive carrier drive 

This device prevents slippage of main, welt, and 
alternating friction boxes, thereby permitting them 
to travel at uniform speed and in correct time with 
the shock absorber action. In the improved drive the 
purpose is accomplished through use of drive rollers 
at top and bottom of the drive bar. Its use results in 
better selvages and less needle breakage, especially 
at the higher speeds at which the Type 60 machine is 
operated. 


Interlock at the starting course 

Positive interlocking of the welt yarn before the 
hook-up course is provided. This device prevents the 
cut end of the welt yarn from slipping back through 
several loops on the right end of the second knitted 
course. Its action prevents the dropping of hook-up 
course loops from the welt bar hooks and insures 
positive locking of the welt yarn to prevent un- 
raveling of the end loops of the first knitted course. 





Thermosetting Catalysts 

Proctor Chemical Co. is mar- 
keting a series of four catalysts de- 
signed to promote the cure accel- 
eration of thermosetting resins. 
The catalysts, Known as the Cur- 
ites, are based on metal salts 
and organic compounds. They 
are described as being water- 
white liquids that do not discolor 
during high temperature curing. 
For further information write the 
editors. 


Color-Sealed Acetate 

Colors in Du Pont’s color-sealed 
acetate line are being revised sub- 
stantially to keep pace with chang- 
ing color tastes in both women’s 
wear and home furnishings, the 
company reported. In addition to 
new colors, Du Pont will continue 
to offer the basics which include 
black, scarlet, navy blue and Irish 
green. For further information 
write the editors. 


New Green Paste 

Ciba Co.’s Cibanone Green 6G 
Paste is said to provide a full yel- 
lowish green shade. It is recom- 
mended for shirtings, raincoat ma- 
terial and colored woven goods. 
The new color is said to have good 
light and all-round fastness prop- 
erties and is stable to chlorine and 
suitable for vulcanization. For fur- 
ther information write the editors. 





Textile Hall — Greenville, South Carolina 


LARGER—over 16,000 square feet of additional space. 


WIDER VARIETY OF EXHIBITS—heavy basic machinery, materials 
handling and other equipment, supplies, and processes. 


IN ONE CONVENIENT LOCATION—essentially everything of im- 
portance to top executives as well as those concerned with research, 
purchasing and production. 


Room reservations may be made in advance by writing 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 


Greenville, South Carolina 


“An Institution of the Textile Industry Since 1915” 


20th 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


October 6-10, 1958 


Hours: 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
(Monday through Friday) 


P. O. Box 1323 
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“IRRIDIOR”’ 


THREAD GUIDES 


the finest in 
Hard Chromium Plated Work! 


For over 35 years—Collins, fortified 
with the technique and production fa- 
cilities, has pioneered in the production 
of wire work to suit the growing needs 
of the textile industry. 





And today, Collins “Irridior” Thread Guides 
are “tops” in the processing of Nylon and Rayon 
threads—because “Irridior” means harder, denser 
chrome-plating designed to last longer. 


“For those who prefer Matte or Sandblast 
finish, try our Irridior Matte Finish F75.” 


COLLINS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1357-97 Monsey Ave. Scranton 2, Pa. 





Since 1898 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, Treasurer, Taunton, Moss 


Consult your friendly Dary Representative 
JOHN H. O'NEILL Box 720, Atlonta, Go 
JAMES H. CARVER Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. ( 


CRAWFORD “JACK” RHYMER Box 2261, Greenville, S. ¢ 





Nonwoven Rayon Barbecue Cloths 

Lustron, Inc., has added a line of nonwoven rayon 
table cloths, checker pattern “Barbecue Cloths,” 
which have been distributed for the summer eat-out, 
picnic season. Lustron says the cloths have excellent 
strength and appearance compared to the traditional 
paper products. Available in five color schemes, the 
company suggests they be retailed at 69 cents each 
The nonwoven fabric is made by Chicopee Mills of 
Avisco rayon staple fibers. For further information 
write the editors. 


Dacron Dimity Weave 

L. R. Moulton Co. is offering what is described as 
the first double dimity weave in 100°% Dacron poly- 
ester fiber for the curtain market. Available in ruffled 
and tailored curtains in all standard lengths and 
widths, the new fabric has the easy-care properties of 
Dacron—being washable, quick-drying, and requir- 
ing little or no ironing. For further information write 
the editors. 


Darvan Fiber Sweaters 

A line of men’s sweaters made of Darvan, a new 
fiber said to differ from any man-made fiber now on 
the market, has been introduced by Fashion Hill 
Sports. Darvan is produced by B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co. Technically, it is a vinylidene dinitrile and, 
according to Goodrich, belongs with the four gen- 
erally accepted broad groups of man-made fibers 
polyamides, polyesters, vinyls and acrylic rvan 
is said to have a cashmere feel, and fabrics ide of 
it have good crease retention, wrinkle recovery, 
shrink resistance, and do not pill. For further infor- 
mation write the editors. 


ERNIZATION PROGRAMS 


PLANT Layouts 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
WORK LOAD sTupies 
COST REDUCTION REPORTS 
COST systems 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Specializing 
in Textiles 


Since 1914 





— 


RALPH E. LOPER Co. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


a Diol OSborne 6-826) 


STATIC 


A HEADACHE? 


End your static problems safely, 
surely, inexpensively, with the 
SIMCO “‘Midget'’ static eliminator. 
It's guaranteed to do the job 
completely in any machine! 

Write for facts today. 


the SIMCO company 


920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 
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Per Inch 

2 columns to the 
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inches deep 
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B si Ss Service 
Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and 


Section Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties 
Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma- 

chinery and Equipment, etc. 


Inches 
Inches 


OBNOUAWNH— 








DACRON, NYLON, RAYON 
& ACETATE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


YARNS 


BERTNER YARN COMPANY 
Empire State Bldg. New York City 
Oxford 5-1170 








FOR SALE 
One Proctor & Schwartz 84” wide 3 roll Compressor Head. 
Two Hunter 84” wide 3 roll Compressor Heads. All cored 
for cooling or heating. One 60” wide Hunter Wind-up 
Head. All in excellent condition, used only slightly. 
MARMYTE COMPANY 
500 McKinley Avenue Mundelein, Illinois 








POSITION AVAILABLE 
Rayon producer, not now producing 
high-tenacity yarn, has immediate open- 
ing for chemist with thorough experi- 
ence in latest viscose tire yarn tech- 
nology. Application will be treated in 
contidence but must include description 
of background, present duties, photo- 
graph and earliest date of availability. 


Box No. 792, Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Synthetic fiber producer (not presently 
operating in the USA or Great Britain) 
has immediate opening for two chief en- 
gineers to head drafting offices for ma- 
chine design and plant layout respec- 
tively, and to assume responsible posi- 
tions in connection with the engineering, 
equipping and operation of an affiliated 
plant for the production of a new poly- 
mer fiber. Experience in polyester or 
acrylic field essential. 

Also wanted two machine designers with 
experience in polyester or acrylic fiber 
industry. 

Applications will be treated in confi- 
dence. Please include description of ex- 
perience and present duties, photograph 
and earliest date of availability. Our em- 
ployees know of this advertisement. 


Box No. 791, Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Here you can 
SELL - HIRE - BUY 








WE BUY 
SURPLUS YARNS 
for 
EXPORT 
any quantities of: 

Wool, Cotton, Spuns, Synthetics 
and Novelties 


KEUROGHLI BROS. INC. 
245 Fifth Ave., NYC 
MU 3-789] 














Modern Mill Controls... - 


by Norbert Lloyd Enrick 
Here is a new handbook, with illustrated, and live examples of actual applications in Manage- 
ment, Administration, Supervision and Control of Quality, Waste, Production, and Machinery 


Maintenance. 


Modern Textiles Magazine 


303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


check 


money order for 


Enclosed please find 


Name 
Street Address 
City 


$2.00 


Orders of 15 or more — 30% Discount 
In New York City add 3% City Sales Taz. 


copies at $2.00 each plus postage, of “Mill Controls.” 


Company 


State 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


. 18-22—Massachusetts Institute of Technology summer program Tech- Oct. 9-10—North Carolina Textile Manufacturers Association annual meeting. 
niques in Textile Research. M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 
25-29—Massachusetts Institute of Technology summer course on The . 10—Southern Textile Overseers Association. Greenville, S.C. — 
Mechanics of Textile Structures, M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. . 11—Textile Operating Executives of Georgia. A. French Textile School, 
. 8-9—2nd annual Textile Symposium. Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
- 9-10—The Fiber Society, Inc. fall meeting. Queen Elizabeth Hotel, . 13-15—ASME-ASLE Lubrication Conference. Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
| 


Montreal, Canada. at. . , . , haan 
- 1O—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New . 13-16—National Industrial Packaging, Handling and Shipping Show. 
York, N. Y. The Coliseum, Chicago, III. — 
: nt -t3 Cones Yarn Spinners Association annual meeting. The Clois- ’ yy —_— D-13 on Textiles. Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, 
11-12 rr _~ on ; ’ : . m 15-25—International Textile Machinery Exhibition. Belle View, Man- 
. ° —Sixth Canadian Textile Seminar. Queen’s University, Kingston, chester, England. 
ntario. , ’ the . 23-24—Southern Textile Methods and Standards Assoc. Ciemson House, 
12—Delaware Valley Section AATCC meeting. Wilmington, Del. Clemson, S. C. 
12—Northern New England Section AATCC outing. Wachusett County . 25—Alabama Textile Operating Executives fall meeting. Thach Audi- 
Club, West Boylston, Mass. torium, Auburn, Ala. 
. 13—South Central Section AATCC meeting. Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, . 28-29—Institute of Textile Technology Technical Advisory Committee 
Tenn. and Board of Trustees meetings. Charlottesville, Va. 
. 18 Instrument Society of America annual Conference and Exhibit. . 28-31—Carded Yarn Assoc. annual meeting. The Homestead, Hot 
Executives Day. Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Springs, Va. : : : 
. 19-20—AATCC Piedmont Section. Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. j a tak 1—AATCC National Convention. Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago, 
. 25-26—Nort! i iati -by-the- Mt. , 
97 orthern Textile Association. Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, . 5—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, 
e : : we : New York, N. Y. 
" gr ad Control Association, fall meeting. Grove Park . 7-8—Textile Seminar sponsored by University of Georgia Division of 
1 PY Pag foe : Clothing and Textiles in Extension, Teaching, and Research. Georgia 
. 1—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New yong By Continuing Education, Athens, Ga 
York, N. _ ; ; . 17-19—Narrow Fabrics Institute, annual meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, New 
. 1-2—National Cotton Council, Chemical Finishing Conference. Wash- York, N. Y. 
ington, D. C. us 3—AATT monthly meeting. Della Robbia Room, Hotel Vanderbilt, New 
. 6-10—Southern Textile Exposition. Greenville, S$. C. York, N. Y. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Many Rayon manufacturers have availed themselves of the protection afforded by 
HERESITE. The unique properties of this coating include chemical resistance and mechan- 
ical strength. The general value of HERESITE to the rayon industry is demonstrated by 
its ability to prolong the life of 

Traverse bars and arms . . . Complete cake wash machines .. . 

Soft water storage tanks . . . Blowers . . . Fume stacks . . . Acid 

storage tanks ... Piping .. . Filter presses . . . Storage tanks for 

wash solutions . . . Centrifuges . . . Vacuum wash tanks... 


Bleaching tanks . . . Adaptors . . . Ductwork... 


HERESITE Provides 


Protection of Metal Machine Parts 


Production Free from Contamination 


ERESITE coated fans and Valves, pipe lines, pumps, spools, Solutions stored in HERESITE 
owers safely exhaust any con- etc. require HERESITE protec- lined tanks are maintained free 
bntration of acid fumes. The tion for long trouble-free service. from contamination and cannot 
bating resists conditions that discolor the spinning bath solu- 
ould attack even special alloy tion. 


etals. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Division: 546 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J. 
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AMERICAN LAVA CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 


SALES ENGINEERS: NEW ENGLAND: W. J. G Fairlawr 
Williams 11-4177. NORTHEAST sosnell N t 

6-1260. SOUTHEAST: James W. Cris 7 
CEdar 9-8520. ALL OTHER AREAS: J rckle Americ 2 Corp., Chat 
tanooga 5, Tenn., AMherst 5-3411. REPRES ° A: lan M,. Hal 


AN 
O. Box 54, London, Ont. ALL OTHER COUNTRIES Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. C Internatiohal Div., St. Paul 6, Minn 


dane & Co 








